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NOTICE TO READER: 
When you finish reading 
this magazine place a one- 
cent stamp on this notice, 
mail the magazine, and it 
will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers or 
sailors destined to pro- 
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General Race News, Classy 
Fiction, Business, 
Fashion, Sports, 


Music, Fun 
Col. Denison of the ‘‘Black Devils’’ 


{ Building Manhood, by Alexander L. Jackson; Breaking the Solid South, 


IN THIS ISSUE |by H. A. Phelps; The Colored Motion Picture Drama; The Deadline, by 


Blaine Poindexter; Competitors, by Otto Hicks; The Mask, by T. Carroll 
Lykes; Jn the Limelight; The Return of the Black Devils. 















“Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 


: | Let Us Improve Your Looks 





CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 

Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE PUB. CO., 5202 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 











% 
$ 
* We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- * 
= formations, Pompadors—in fact, Bverything in the Line of Hair Goods. * 
* Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. ? 
% Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.25 > 
> Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2.00 * 
x Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. 1.00 * 
+ These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, * 
ex so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 3 
% different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair * 
oe in any of the prevailing modes. * 
% 
* PUFFS per eet + 
¥ Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 * Switches made of finest 


Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair $1.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 





quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.00. 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








The Following Classes of “Ads” Will Not Be Accepted by THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE: 


Clairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or M:ning Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored People. 
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WAVING THE RED FLAG IN AMERICA 
R USSIA pays dearly for her war against Germany. She feels 


the weight of the crushing peace terms; she experiences 
hunger; bitter winds penetrate the shabby, ill clothed pop- 
ulace; the burning thirst—Liberty—leads her into distress- 
ful waters. Why wonder then, that such a field harbors Red Flagism? 
In America exists germs of such a disease. The country ap- 
pears quiet and contented but below the surface flows an under- 
current of unrest. This current lacks momentum, volume and or- 
ganization and we all trust that these forces will never meet. How- 
ever, unless the Government and the broad minded American citi- 
zens lean a little farther in the harness and pull harder for justice 
for all races and for all classes, dark days lie just ahead. 


This red flag business shocks us to think that it exists even 
in a remote corner of the world. The possibility of it raising its 
standard in our midst makes cold waves run off the end of our 
spine. Disfranchisement, lynching, squalor, high cost of living, all 
these contain the germ elements of the Red Flag doctrine. The 
only possibility of restraining such fanaticism in America lies in the 
white man’s waking up to what is going on in the country. The situ- 
ation resolves itself into giving more justice to all races and all 


classes to prevent a resort to the Red Flag—the last resort of op- 
pressed man. 


OUR PROGRAM 


ID you ever set up an ideal and through criticism and stress 
stick to that ideal regardless of the consequences? The Half- 
Century Magazine set up an ideal of clean literature and clean ad- 
vertising when it first came into being. We have weathered all at- 
tacks as to the advisability of maintaining such an attitude. We still 
maintain that the best in literature is none too good for the race; 
that the shady business enterprises and advertisements reflecting on 
he race cannot purchase space in our publication. 
We seem an isolation in the periodical 
world. If the public continues to rally gen- 
erously to our support, the magazine will 


ideal became polluted. Such idealism in the 
vagazine.world requires a large circula- 
tion. So cease putting off; send us your 
paid up subscription; give us a boost every 


Grinding Down Africa 
chance you can, and join in the army of 
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GRINDING DOWN AFRICA 


E WONDER to what sphere has flown “justice for weak 
nations.” Africa has been the dumping ground for men 
without souls for generations untold. Even though such 
men retained the slightest spark of sympathy or human- 


ity they took up their abode in the jungles for a few years and then 


with all sympathy, all humanity and all dog sense gone, they placed 
their heels on the weak natives of Africa. 


Like magic these Europeans groundlings of the ante-bellum boss 
type went into Africa to poach upon the ignorance of the inhabitants; 
Belgium and Germany dumped the biggest load of hold-ups into Afri- 
ca. They have bled that continent for generations and the shame that 
rises out of their oppression will mar the pages of history. 


We wonder what status the peace conference will give to the 
land of our forefathers. A return of the lost German provinces to 
Germany will mark a backward step in civilization's progress. The 
application of democratic principles to down trodden Africa will do 
much in establishing permanent peace throughout the world. 


THE SOUTH ATTEMPTS TO THROTTLE THE COLORED PRESS 


OWN in Georgia and Alabama exists an organized attempt to 

shut out any periodical that aims to tumble down oppression 
and discrimination. It speaks well for our press that the wrongs 
visited on the Colored people have at last found a few fearless cham- 
pions. 

The whites cannot succeed in their treacherous attempt to keep 
our people in the dark by a failure to deliver periodicals destined to 
such States. We feel certain that such methods will be like telling 
a woman that you will tell her a secret the next time you see her. 
It will merely whet her curiosity more keenly. 

Our people need light to awaken them from their slumbers, 
for the bolts of oppression are being more securely riveted with each 
succeeding day. Without up-to-date knowledge of what is going 
on in Dixie we fail to see how we can win 
the uphill fight against the low principled 
South. 


THE UNDERCURRENT 
NLESS the beast—Jim crowism, dis- 
franchisement, segregation and prej- 


udice can be crushed, it will add sparks to 
a powder magazine that does not boast of 





















satisfied Half-Century Magazine readers. 


- this issue Howard A. Phelps reviews 
the brilliant career of Andrew “Rube” 
Foster, the greatest baseball player the race 
has produced. Our latest attraction, — 
music and dramatics, is given to the pub- 
lic. This feature will be a permanent de- 
partment of the magazine. Our People’s 
Forum seems to be just what the public has 
been longing for, judging from the flood of 
mail that has poured into that depart- 
ment. J. Blaine Poindexter has written 
for this issue, another of his splendid 
stories, as fresh as the morning dew, with 
his usual finish and unusual climaxes. 

We are sure that you will agree with us 
that this issue is one of the best that we 
have ever gotten out, but there are better 


ones still to come. So subscribe today. The price is just the same— 


10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
Entered as second-clase matter, July 
wnder the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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being bomb proof. The beast must be 
chained. If this is impossible, his teeth 
must be extracted and his claws sawed. At 
least he must cease being a potent factor 
in holding the Negro in subjection. The 
South has bound our race to the chariot of 
oppression and it is a rough road along 
which it drags us. It simply resolves itself 
into the race receiving such treatment as a 
man should receive from a man. Other- 
wise the race must raise Hades to get its 


rights. 


All the ancient Hebrew Prophets and all 
the genuine lovers of fair play agree that 


they ought and must do that very thing. 


“Behold-I-God-will shake mine hand 
upon these nations, and they shall become 
the spoil of their servants”—i. e., the work- 
ers. Zech. 2:9. 


Our torn hearts, our tearful eyes, our choking voices pray: 
“O Lord, how long?” 





Copyright, 1919, by The, Half-Century 
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THE DEADLINE 


YDIA PAINE-REYNOLDS felt lonely?lone- 
ly as a motherless child. She turned from 
the mirror in her room and sat down. She 
had been looking at her puffed face and red, 
swollen eyes. She had been crying—crying because 
the dearest thing in her life had slipped out of it, 
beyond her grasp—even beyond her power to regain. 
She sat thinking of her husband, Don Reynolds. 
Lydia Reynolds had lived in New Haven, practi- 
cally all of her life. She was and had always been 
one of the city’s popular and favored daughters; for, 
before her marriage, she, as Lydia Paine, from her 
early girlhood days, had convinced the critical New 
Haven commmunity, by her conduct—by her extreme 
care to keep spotless her name, character and repu- 
tation, that she well merited all the respect, homage 
and admiration that it—the community—could be- 
stow upon her. She was sweet and lovable; and as 
a result, she had created and held for herself an envi- 
able place in the hearts of the young and the old of 
the city’s population. 


HE was not a beautiful girl, but there was such 

an attractiveness in her physica] features, in her 
unassuming manner, in the gracefulness of her 
movements—a peculiar charm that, combined with 
her genial sunny disposition, made beauty some- 
how seem a secondary asset. Everybody had loved 
and honored Lydia Paine, and she was no less es- 
teemed as Lydia Paine-Reynolds. 


Ralph Paine, strong, robust and active, but a 
sturdy and straightforward old man, was her father. 
His love of fair play and square dealing had gained 
him a reputation for honesty. The only fights,— 
and he was a fighter for principles—that he had ever 
had, had been fights for square deals. His word 
was taken and accepted anywhere in New Haven. 
He was a little gruff in his way, but a good heart 
throbbed in his bosom. 

His wife had died when Lydia was fourteen, and 
after that, he had centered his whole heart upon his 
daughter and never married again. He sent Lydia 
to college and after her graduation, he had no ob- 
jection to her marrying if she wished. But she did 
not have to, for he was able to take care of her the 
rest of her life. 

Lydia, at that time, was a leader in New Haven’s 
younger Colored society; and she was much sought 
after by worthy, hopeful young men. But when she 
ultimately made her selection and showed plainly 
that her choice was final, then they dropped off, but 
vowed their eternal friendship and added that if 
any time in after years there should come a day in 
her life when she needed a friend, simply to send the 
word. 


i ged REYNOLDS was one of the city’s prominent 
young men, and the successful besieger that 
had battered down the door to Lydia’s heart. And 
when he came to ask Ralph Plaine for her, the old 
man fired him with questions: 

“So, you want to marry my daughter, do you? 
Well do you love her? And you'll stick to my girl, 
will you? Deal fair and square, eh? There won't 
.be any shenanigans?” 

After an affirmative answer had been strongly 
made to his questions, Ralph Paine reached out his 
hand to Reynolds. 

“All right, son,” he drawled. “I reckon I can 
trust you with her. She’s all I have, you know, and 
I’ve got to be mighty careful. I knew your father 
pretty well, and if there is anything in the old say- 
ing about a chip off the old block, I reckon you'll 
do.” 

Five years passed but after Lydia’s marriage, 
Ralph Paine bought a half interest in a big farm 
out west and went there to look after it. He had 
been gone for four years and eight months. 

Lydia had enjoyed four years of happiness with 
Reynolds; but there were no children. Reynolds, a 
hustling, young business man, made money and had 
provided well for Lydia. She had been happy and 
faithful, and thoroughly in love with her husband. 


By J. Blaine Poindexter. 


gone a month. On his previous vacational tours, he 
had written Lydia daily; this time he sent her a letter 
or a card every day for a week, then he wrote her 
twice a week for the next two weeks and the fourth 
week only once. 


Lydia noticed the drop off. She compared letters 
of the past three weeks with those of the first week. 
They were distinctly different in wording, in tone, 
and lacking in those various little endearments that 
so usually characterized his letters. And he had not 
been ill; he made no excuses. Something was wrong. 
She wondered if—if— But she banished all dark 
thoughts. Her trust remained implicit; yet a little 
pain crept into her heart and lingered. 


Reynolds dropped in unexpectedly one morning. 
“T wanted to surprise you, kid,” he explained. 


Somehow his presence softened the little pain in 
her heart. Her love and perfect trust surged to the 
front, sweeping back the misgivings that blocked the 
path. Her eyes rested hungrily on his face, then 
searched his own eyes for the old love lights that she 
knew were still there. Again she joyfully scanned 
him. He looked so well. His face had lost the 
touch of thinness that she had noticed before he 
went away; it was now full and round. And too, 
he was happy. Happiness seemed to bubble from 
him as a stream from the side of a mountain. But 
his kisses, his caresses—those things that meant 
worlds to her, were meagerly bestowed. Neverthe- 
less, she slipped her arms about his neck and kissed 
him again and again. 

“Oh, Don,” she murmured, “Don, I am so glad you 
are back again! Glad—oh, it has been so long since 
—since I have been close to you!” 


Reynolds patted her shoulders mildly, returned, 
without enthusiasm, her kisses, then gently broke the 
lock of her arms about his neck and hurried to his 
room to bathe and dress. 


ROM then on, a little groove of—well, not cold- 
ness, but something akin to it, stretched between 
them. Lydia saw it—each day, each week, saw it, 
a white spectre, gradually growing larger to blight 
her four years of unshadowed love and faith, to steal 
away her life’s happiness. With weak weapons of 
excuses, of reasons, of the overlooking of many 
amorous absences, she tried to beat the Thing away, 
but it lingered—immovable, growing in immensity. 
Whenever Reynolds read the morning paper at 
breakfast—which he began to do every morning—in- 
stead of talking to her throughout the meal as he 
had always done, she said he ‘would not have time 
at the office to read it for now his business was bet- 
ter than ever. Then he began to call her “Lydia” 
instead of “little kid,” the nick name she had learned 
to love so well, she reasoned that increased business 
cares were making him more practical. When those 
fond caresses and kisses that had come so frequently 
between times, began to come only now and then, she 
overlooked the infrequency with the reflection that 
his mind was heavy with business problems that de- 
manded much time and thought for solving. 


M ONTH after month, uncomplainingly, seemingly 
happy and contented, she dragged, trustingly, 
through the mire of his growing indifference. A lit- 
tle pain crept again into her heart, and this time 
could not be coaxed away. It had come to stay. And 
later on, it seized her peace of mind, her love, her 
trust and shook them—aroused them to revolt. While 
they struggled in her breast, she looked back over 
the vista of years through which she had come with 
Don Reynolds up to a few months past. It was one 
straight, white line with no blemish, no stain—noth- 
ing upon it to mar its beauty. Then she looked be- 
fore her and trembled as she saw only a twisted black 
line stretching through a maze of cold indifference 
far into the future. 

She saw all this while she sat thinking of her 
husband. The view whipped tears into her eyes? 
vainly, she tried to lash them back. She felt so lone- 
ly—felt the absence of those little joys, little delights, 


‘ little thrills of- happiness that had once been a part 


HE domestic wheel had turned easily, unclog- 
ged, until the beginning of the fifth year of its 
evolution and in August, Reynolds left for his usual 
two weeks vacation. But this time—only explaining 
that his stay had been longer than intended—he was 


of her daily life. Dark thoughts that once before 
had attempted to rise in her breast, but had been 
beaten back, now rose without opposition to the 
surface. , 

Was it Don’s business—as she had tried to believe 
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that had taken from her those things that had been 
hers—those things that had made her heart leap with 
joy when she heard his step on the walk and his key 
rattling in the door latch? Or was it Don himself 
who had quietly withdrawn them? And had he with- 
drawn them to give to another? If so, who and 
where was the other? She knew of no likely per- 
son in New Haven. 

She recalled his last vacation period six months 
past. She remembered his unusually long stay and 
the strange irregularity of his letters. Had he met 
some one then, while he was away, who had kept him 
and who had been the cause of his neglect in not 
writing her in his same old way? The black suspicion 
bit into her heart with such force that she felt like 
screaming. 

She looked at the clock on the mantel. It was a 
quarter to six, almost time for his coming. She step- 
ped into the bath-room and washed her face, won- 
dering if he would notice the redness of her eyes. 
Later, she heard the front door open and his step in 
the hall way down stairs. She started to go and greet 
him—had moved to the door and grasped the knob, 
when a thought checked her. She turned back. No, 
she would wait and see if he would ask for her,—if 
he not seeing her, would come to her room and tap on 
the door and ask if she was feeling well, as he had 
done a thousand times before. 


NXIOUSLY she waited. She heard him go into 

his room, then tramp back into the library, then 
silence. She supposed he was reading; and he had 
not come—had not even asked for her, for she would 
have heard him if he had. Dinner was announced 
and she went down, the first into the dining =m. 
After a few minutes, he came in. 


“Hello,” he greeted dryly, “I thought you were 
out; didn’t see you anywhere around.” 

He sat down at his place at the table. 
even kissed her. 
ran over her. 

“You never even took the trouble to ask, Don, she 
reproached in a quiet, pain-stricken voice. 


He looked up quickly. “Why do you take it that 
way?” he inquired. “Why should I take the trouble 
to ask? If you were here, you were; and if you 
weren’t, you weren’t. It really didn’t matter, I should 
not in the least have minded dining alone.” 

His words cut her so, she could hardly swallow 
her food. 

“Would it really not have mattered to you, Don, 
if I had been away?” she asked. “Would you not 
rather come in and find your wife waiting to wel- 
come you and make you forget business cares than to 
find her gone and you spend the time alone brooding 
over the worries of a hard day?” 


A slight frown swept over his countenance. She 
saw it and felt keenly the sting of the words that 
followed: 

“Sometimes, Lydia,” he replied, “it is better to be 
alone; sometimes I want to be alone to thing things 
out.” 

“You—you have not always wanted that, Dont,” she 
reminded. “You used to complain if I did not meet 
you at the door in winter and at the gate in sum- 
mer. Oh, you are different—so different in a thou- 
sand ways from what you once were!” 

“Ah, 12” he asked. “Well, I——” he broke off. 

She waited for him to continue, but he ate on in 
silence. Finally when he did speak, her eyes widened 
in surprise. 

“Lydia, I’m leaving town in the morning,” he an- 
nounced. “Please pack some necessary things in my 
grips for me. You know what I need. I will be 
gone two weeks.” 

“Where—where are you going, Don?” she asked 
with a little catch in her voice. 

“To Michigan,” he answered. 

“On business?” 

“Of course, Lydia, or I should not be going,” he 
replied with a touch of impatience. 


He had not 
She noticed it and a slight shiver 


URING the two weeks of his absence, Lydia re- 
ceived only two leatters from him. He was in 
Lansing; and she wondered what was the nature of 
the business that had so suddenly called him there. 
But would not discuss it with her. Even after his re- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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OMETIMES the Board of Education softens its 
heart and appropriates money to be used for 
the education of the Colored people. This is 
how we happened to have a Colored Agricul- 

tural and Mechanical College in gur state. 
Soon after the opening of the school a small town 
sprang up around it. Its inhabitants were for the 





most part in comfortable circumstances, still there 


were but a few Colored men in business. Among those 
few was Henry Morton, better known to his neigh- 
pors as “Old Man Morton.” He was a fine old man 
with soft white hair, and a kindly brown face that 
ever wore a benevolent smile. He made his living by 
transportation. Though forty years of age when the 
town started, Morton started with it; his only capi- 
tal at the time was an old bony horse and a delapi- 
dated wagon. The blue vaulted sky in clear weather 
and the cave in the side of the hill when it stormed, 
served him a place of shelter for the horse and wagon, 
while he and his family lived in a two room shanty. 
Thrift and common sense, however, soon enabled him 
to build a seven room house, surrounded by flower 
beds. 


COMPETITORS 


By Otto Hicks. 





“They met 
in the 
lane 

next day 
these two 
children 
of rival 
fathers.” 








father now. T’ll go to the city tomorrow and if a 


, good looking car is what they want, I’ll get it for 


UICK to see the necessity of the means of trans- 
portation from the railroad station to the college 

and its dormitories two miles away, Old Man Morton 
installed a transportation service and being the only 
one, it was always well patronized. His hacks, there 
were three of them, were always full and his wagons 
looked unnatural unless they were loaded with trunks. 


‘Some years later after the installation of the trans- 
portation service, Paul Jones moved to College Junc- 
tion bringing with him his only daughter, Frances. 
Jones noted Morton’s prosperity, and decided to better 
his own condition and fatten his own pocket-book by 
the same method. First he secured a dappled gray 
team, then he purchased a roomy, gaily painted bus. 
Both of these were superior to anything that Morton 
used. 

To (Morton’s surprise, Jones drove to the station 
on Monday morning just before train time and took 
his stand in front of the ticket office. 


“Well. well,” was all that Morton could grasp when 
he realized that he had a competitor. Then he vowed 
right then and there that he would not let Jones 
get the best of him with his new bus. 


After making his daily trip to the station, Morton 
unhitched and went to the barn, perched himself upon 
the feed box and lit his pipe, as was his custom when 
he wanted to think. Thinking to him was strenuous 
business and he wanted solitude. He thought and 
thought and thought. 

“There ain’t no way to beat him. Them kids like 
the color of that wagon and they sure pile into it.” 
And on he smoked. And for three successive hours 
he smoked. 

“I’ve got it! I’ve got it! Ill buy a car.” And 
out of the stable he bounded. He dashed into the 
house up the stairs into the bedroom and ten minutes 
later to the astonishment of his wife, who stared at 
him in open-mouthed wonder, he was off to the city. 

Dan, his nineteen year old son, was pretty well 
shocked when his father returned. 

“Take it my boy, it’s yours. Learn to run this 
wagon and we’ll soon show Mr. Jones where he comes 
in on this student hauling deal.” 


“A Ford!” exclaimed Dan and began to study the 
directions. Dan soon had the car perfectly under 
his control. When the Ford drew up beside the 
platform and the students passed by the pretty bus 
to climb into the Ford, Jones’ countenance fell. 

On his return home, Frances Jones, who kept 
house for her father, as well as taught in the village 
school, tried.in vain to console him. 

“We're beaten! ‘We’re beaten!” he cried shaking 
his head in despair. 

“Why can’t you buy a car too?’ suggested Frances, 

“Because, I haven’t that much money, Frankie.” 

“Well,” replied the girl, “You have $350 in the 
bank and I have $450, between us we ought to manage 
somehow.” 

“J don’t want to rob you, child,” said her father, 
“but this is a good thing and there’s money in it. 
You can easily see that by looking at Morton’s con- 
cern. 

“Take it, father, and forget it,” said the girl. 

Thanks, girlie, it don’t seem so hard for your old 


them.” 


HE \Ford did splendid work for the Morton and 

Son Transportation (Company, but with the re- 
turn of Jones and his Overland it had a hard strug- 
gle for existence. There was a race between the two 
cars every morning from the station to the College 
to see which could deposit its load first and get a 
start for a second trip. Frances, who drove her 
father’s car, invariably came out in the lead. 

Old Man Morton was exasperated. Words could 
not express his feelings. The speed plan which he 
had arranged had been adopted and was being work- 
ed with success by his opponent. He resorted to his 
old thinking place, the feed box in the barn. He filled 
his pipe and thought. 

“Well there’s no use talkin’ this is some mess. 
What’s the use of strivin’ for supremacy as long as 
we get enough passengers to break even?” 

“I wonder if that car is moving up there,” said 
Dan some time later. “I’ll put on a little speed and 
find out.” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated he, as he drew closer, “It’s 
Jones’ Overland. I wonder what’s the matter. His 
daughter’s driving too!” 

Dan’s heart had no cause to beat faster, but it 
did. 

“Can I be of any service to you? 
be stalled,” he said politely. 

“Yes. I’m fast in the mud. 
it if you could get me out.” 

Without reply of any kind, Dan took his mud 
chain and linked the two cars together. Dan worked 
long and hard before he finally succeeded in pulling 
the big Overland out of the mud. 

“T’m deeply indebted to you,” said the girl. “I 
drive along here every afternoon and this is the 
first time I’ve ever been stuck. I usually go around 
this mudhole but I was unusually forgetful today.” 

“T haven’t been in the habit of driving along here 
evenings, but I think I shall come often in the future.” 

She laughed lightly, and before Dan could say more 
she was off. Riveted to the spot, Dan watched the 


You seem to 


I would appreciate 
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disappearing car. He had a faint but glorious recol- 
lection of dark brown eyes, shining black hair, wisps 
of which had slipped from under her mannish hat, 
and creamy brown, pink tinged, cheeks that dimpled 
when the owner smiled. 


“Well!” exclaimed Dan as he turned his Ford and 
followed the long lane home. 


“T= met in the lane next day, these two chil- 
dren of rival fathers. Of course the meeting 
was accidental, who shall say it was not? And they 
met the next day, and the next day, and even the 
next day, until finally it was mutually understood 
that the meeting was to be. Each time they would 
learn a little of each other’s life and exchange a 
bit of gossip, but they always carefully avoided any 
reference to their fathers. The attraction seemed to 
be mutual and each was reluctant to spoil the other’s 
happiness by saying, “It is time to go,” or “I’m 
afraid it is late.” And so they stayed longer and 
longer each day. 
Finally they met one evening and talked until the 
shades of night fell around them, the stars came 
out one by one and finally the moon cast her cold 
light on earth making wierd shadows in the lane. 
Frances had been gathering the flowers that grew 
thickly along the roadside. One particularly large 
blossom attracted her attention in the moonlight and 
she reached for it, stumbled against a half-buried 
rock and would have fallen if it had not been for Dan. 
For one brief instant Dan held her in his erms, 
but that was long enough for him to realize that he 
wanted to keep here there forever. And although she 
didn’t want to own up to it, even to herself, Frances 
felt a sense of security as she lay there. Blushing 
furiously as she realized what had happened, she 
turned to enter the car, but Dan caught her in his 
arms and raining kisses on her upturned face he 
whispered, “Frankie, won’t you be my wife? I need 
you so much, dear.” 

Frances did not answer, a far away look came 
into her eyes and a sadness seemed to creep over 
her. Suddenly she asked, “What of our fathers? 
They will never consent to our marriage.” 

“Well, we'll find some way,” said the boy con- 
fidently. 


EXT morning, when as usual the Overland had 

won the race to the dormitory, and returned for 
its second load, it met the Ford in a head long colli- 
sion which resulted in the crippling of both cars. 
Paul Jones himself was at the wheel and both he and 
(Dan were rendered unconscious, but Frances who was 
seated beside her father was unhurt. Removing the 
cushions from both cars, she propped both men 
up and made them comfortable while she ran to the 
nearest house for aid. Returning, however, she was 
not surprised to find the two men glaring at each 
cther. Then all at once Dan laughed and Jones 
held out his hand. “Shake boy, we might as well be 
friends; Frankie told me all about it last night. Be. 
sides I was behind the old apple tree in the lane last 
night when Frankie stumbled. I heard all of your 
conversation; I saw the lovelight in my girl’s eyes. 
That was enough for me. God bless you, my boy. 
Take her, she’s yours.” 

And Frances kissed them both. 
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turn, when she had asked outright about it, he was 
evasive and said it was just business. The days 
following his return brought no change. Two months 
passed; then Lydia, one morning, went shopping in 
town. She completed her tour, and decided to run by 
Reynolds’ office to get his opinion concerning an 
article she intended to send to an out of town friend. 

Reynolds was out, but the clerk said he expected 
him in at any momment. Lydia entered his private 
office and sat down at his desk to await his return. 
On the desk lay a sheet of writing paper, the blank 
side turned upward with a paper weight upon it. 
Lydia glanced curiously at the paper, then removed 
the weight and turned the sheet over. On the other 
side was an unfinished letter written in her husband’s 
familiar handwriting. She felt something tighten 
about her heart, about her throat-—something that 


INE 


seemed to squeeze the very life out of her while she 
read: 
Dearest ‘Amy :— 
I have just received your letter in the morning 
mail and I hasten to answer. I was feeling a lit- 
tle grumpy this morning, but your sweet letter, 
so full of cheer, of sunshine, of YOU, has put 
new life into my veins. more vigor into my soul 
and a more intense longing for you into my 
heart. 
I wish, dear girl, that at this moment, we 
were together—together never to part again; that 
at this moment; that dreary months of waiting 
and separation were at an end. But they are go- 
ing to end for I shall bring about a divorce as 
early as possible. And your sweet promise to 
marry me as soon as I am free—the promise 
made with your lips pressing mine ,and you in 
may arms when we were together in Lansing, is 
still ringing musically in my ears. Though that 
was two months ago, yet it seems as if it were 
only yesterday. 


(Continued on page 13) 


(Continued from page 4) 






















































































ID you ever see Sylvia? She was the very 
D tantalizing, tangible, touchstone of theat- 
rical talent, chiseled by nature, into the 
rarest feminine form of fragile beauty and 


grace of face and figure. That was what the public 
said of her as an actress. Of herself, she always 
declared that she was born twenty years before her 
time. 

We who witnessed her famous ragtime song and 
act, doubted the’ latter statement till we came to 
know her meaning. She never told us, but love did, 

. and Arnett. But that is another story. 

First let me tell about Sam. You all remember 
him, the leading man in Ragtime Rompers, the whole 
show itself—except Sylvia, his leading lady. They 
‘were the envy of the entire troupe of joy jinglers. 
And Sam was Ragtime’s most riotous joy maker. 
If joy spreading devices had been numbered as so 
many dollars, Sam would have had millions for mirth 
but not one cent for decency. At least he never 
showed it, on the stage, although in my personal ac- 
quaintance with him, unprofessionally he appeared 
to me to be a gentlemman. He was simply one of 
those sunny, satisfied subjects of a ragtime ruler, 
who taught all those dwelling within his realms that 
“laughing is better than thinking.” This ruler rea- 
soned that the latter brings reforms, but the former 
brings the money. 

Sam, herself, was the Master of Mirth and demur- 
red not against this didactic decree. 

He was the personification of Laughter, and ap- 
pealed to the coarse and vulgar portion of his audi- 
ence ‘with words and acts that smacked of indecency; 
he could drown the murmur of disapproval with roars 
of laughter whenever manifestations arose from the 
small minority of the more respectable patrons. And 
this Master of Mirth, this “last law of Laughter,” 
this man, loved Sylvia. And so they became en- 
gaged. 


AM had already purchased the ring, and no doubt 

would have been wed, but Arnett, the Arnett of 
the “Melancholy Monologue” appeared. The white 
manager who employed him, had only done so be- 
cause of a desire to add the flavor of refinement that 
would please the better class of patrons. But they 
did not seem to pay, these refined performances of 
Arnett’s. They were altogether too respectable. A 
“Colored gentleman” on the stage drew little ap- 
plause. Neither did his musical accomplishments, his 
sleight of hand, or his dramatic recitals bring much 
applause. The public did not seem to be ready to re- 
ceive the serious Negro actor. The stage seemed 
only to have place for the black comedian. Arnett 
was also a dazzling, dexterous dancer, but the dance 
was too decent, and so was the costume that he wore. 
Thus he received but scant applause. ‘And public 
approval, you know, is the very life of an act. 


“Arnett, turn your talent into another channel,” 
admonished the manager. “(Make the people laugh. 
you must be funny if you would get the money, you 
know.” Although the season was dull and the man- 
ager was losing money, he resolved to give Arnett 
a ten days’ trial. Join the vaudeville, the mirthmak- 
ing department repeated the manager, who had re- 
cognized the fact that Arnett possessed the talent to 
rank with the best of his mirth makers. 


UT Arnett had his ideals, his mission, felt that 

he was to demonstrate to the public that the 
Negro could, and should enter any sphere of endeavor 
to which his capabilities entitled him. But the world 
had concluded that the black man’s sole mission in 
life was to make the rest of the world laugh. Arnett 
resented this and resolved to disprove it. 


And though Sylvia seemed to agree with the rest 
of the world, Arnett loved Sylvia. But she did not 
know that he loved her. He dared not tell her. She 
had smiles and beautiful, bewitching eyes for no one 
save Sam—Sam, the Monarch of ‘Mirth. She was 
too proud of the. envy and homage she received 
from the rest of the company because of her position 
as leading lady and fiance of sunny Sam. She ad- 
mired her lover’s success. She took pride in the 
fact that he always gave the people what they want- 
ed—fun. And she was ambitious. One day she said 
aloud in the presence of Arnett, that he hated a fail- 
ure. And Arnett knew that he was one. At the sec- 
ond performance in each town his name was hissed 
by the unthinking ones as soon as he was called. 








THE MASK 


By Thomas Carroll Lykes. 


The hub bub would continue until he finished. Very 
faint was the applause that reached his famished 
ears when he finished. Silence would have been less 
appalling than the faint applause. The company 
treated him with silent contempt. But he asked 
no advice or favors and they soon decided to dislike 
him for his failures and his “conceit” as they called 
it. They could never know that beneath his cold 
and proud exterior there beat as warm and true a 
heart as ever poured its blood for an ideal. 


Arnett, come what may, had resolved that he would 
never employ his talents towards the establishment 
of the idea that the Negro on the stage is fit only for 
comedy. His ambition was to be a star in Negro 
drama both on the stage and on the screen. He was 
with this company simply to earn the finances nec- 
essary to meet the demands of obstacles that arise 
in the path of the Negro author with a really serious 
manuscript. 


H IS first great moving picture play was finished. 

He had written it in the small hours of the night; 
when the theatre closed each night, he would begin 
his labor of love and write until dawn. He told no 
one of his play. He felt that no one would sympa- 
thize with his struggles. Several times he was on 
the verge of telling Sylvia but always something 
prevented him. The more he saw of Sylvia, the more 
he was impressed with the great contrast in Sylvia’s 
appearance and general air of refinement off stage 
and the vulgar parts she had to play with Sam. 
Sometimes he was almost convinced that she secretly 
disliked these parts. Yet she seemed to be proud of 
Sam, she had eyes for no one else, she was Sam’s 
promised bride. Arnett came to the conclusion that 
he must keep his hopes and ambitions to himself, 
and whatever came, fame or failure, he must meet 
it alone. 


Then came the blow to his hopes of financing his 
picture play. His ten days probation was gone. The 
manager called him into his private office. 


“Arnett, you are a dead weight on the business 
end of the house. I regret that in view of your 
talents, you flatly refuse to condescend to play the 
parts that make the ‘hits.’ Here is your pay. If you 
ever decide to become a comedian, let me know and 
I shall be glad to re-engage you.” 


With a heart full of despair he bade all the com- 
pany good-bye in the morning. That is all but Syl- 
via and Sam. He was afraid to look her in the eyes 
lest he betray his love. And she stood far off as if 
avoiding him, as she always did, and he dared not 
look in her direction. He did not care to say good- 
bye to Sam, who had ridiculed him so often, and he 
felt relieved to know that Sam was busy at that 
moment elsewhere. 


yw have always stooped to conquer, and as 
Sylvia approached with extended hand, he 
thought of the Queen of Sheba bringing gifts to King 
Solomon. Indeed if you have ever seen Sylvia, your 
mind must have taken a flight back across the cen- 
turies. You saw the proud daughter of the kings 
of Ethiopia stepping unembraced across the abyss 
of the yawning years—undefiled by slavery, more 
beautiful than the fairest, more proud than the vain- 
est, one of those fair girls we see occasionally, pre- 
served from the filth of the ages, a bright angel of 
promise. 


Such a girl was Sylvia. Hence her vulgar acts 
with ‘Sam were so much in variance with her inno- 
cent loveliness and grace, that Arnett, the student 
of human nature had instinctively felt that she 
wore a mask,—that she had forced herself to play 
a part that she disliked. . 

“Good-bye,” she said, extending her hand. 

“Good-bye,” he heard himself say. Then the look 
in her eyes made him long to take her away with 
him. His tongue became suddenly paralyzed. ‘He 
heard her laugh at his embarrassment. Then his 
fighting spirit arose. 

“Sylvia,” he said, “Sylvia I have only succeeded 
in getting ridicule of this minstrel troupe and you.” 

“And why,” she laughingly interrupted, “why do 
you name me as though you regard me apart from 
the rest of the troupe?” 

“Because I am more than a failure,—I am a dream- 
er, an idealist, perhaps a fool. You struck me as 
being different from the others.” 
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“Wrong again,—as usual,” she retorted. 
just like the rest.” 

“Not in my play,” he said quietly. 

“Your play?” laughed she. 

“I may as well make a clean breast of it,” said Ar- 
nett. “In my dreamy imagination, I took you out of 
the vaudeville troupe and in my insane, idealistic 
fancy, I put you into my story play as a heroine. 
Perhaps you have never heard of a Negro who was 
insane enough to write serious Negro drama. Be- 
hold! I am that fool.” 

The girl laughed, then for an instant it seemed 
that the mask fell—that she was herself. 

“The world is not yet ready for that,” she said, 
“you, too, were born twenty years too soon. To 
succeed, one must meet the demands of the times 
in which he lives.” 








“Tl am 


T was then, just as he thought. Sylvia was ca- 

pable of better things, she longed for better 
things. She was simply playing a minor part, often 
a ridiculous one in the drama of the stage and of 
the world. His hopes fell, and as he looked at her 
a change came over her countenance. It brightened 
at the sound of a footstep. He knew without turn- 
ing that it was Sam. 

“Stealing my girl?” he said playfully, though he 
did not entirely sueceed in concealing the jealousy 
he felt. 

“No,” laughed Arnett, “just bidding all good-bye.” 

“Good luck, old boy,” said Sam, ‘and don’t forget 
the wedding present.” 

A flush of anger burned for just an instant in 
Sylvia’s cheek. As quickly as it pessed, Sam saw 
it and in a taunting voice added, ‘Send the present— 
that is, when, as the boss says. you’ve learned to b 
funny and make the money with which to buy it.” 

Now Sam was a genius for reading the face of an 
individual as well as that of an audience. As he ap- 
proached them, he had seen a look on Sylvia’s face 
that he had never seen there before. But the girl 
saved the situation by saying, “Good-bye, Arnett, be 
sure to write.” ‘Arnett thanked her and left the 
theatre. 

Day and night he worked, without food, and with- 
out rest. The girl inspired him, but she did not know. 
Within a few weeks she would be the bride of an- 
other. Within a week he submitted his drama and 
during the ten days that followed he nursed some 
bitter thoughts. “Suppose the photo play world re- 
jects Negro drama. Suppose it gets the same re- 
sponse I received on the stage?” Then came the 
more cheerful thought, “Suppose it wins,” then doubt 
crept in, “would she consent to play the part he had 
written for her?” 

Success came. It came in the form of a telegram 
which read, 

“Your protoplay accepted by Board of Regents. 
Check for $1,000.00 following by mail. Wire for 
funds necessary to secure good actors. 

CHARLES LOWNDES, 
Mgr. Dramatic Dept.” 


+ 

HEN his thoughs flew back to her. Sylvia must 
know that she had helped him. While she 
might not care, his race pride prompted him to let 
her know that he had won. Yes, he would tell 
Sylvia, and Sam and the white manager, and all the 
rest of the fun making troupe. Scanning the bill 
board he learned that they were playing in a great 
western city. Thither he went. They were gathered 
in the room set aside for rehearsals. He entered un- 
ceremoniously. He did not see Sylvia and Sam. Where 
were they? Had they wed already and retired from 
the stage? He remembered that such had often ‘been 
the case with actors who thought certain objection- 
ably offensive costumes became their sweethearts 
very much; but such attire on their wives,—well that 
was a different matter. He was aroused from his re- 
flections by a general laugh of derision from the com- 
pany as a formal greeting, during which he heard the 
manager say, “Ah! Back so soon? Decided to be 
sensible and jolly and frolicsome like the rest? 
Thought you’d come sooner or later. Well, you’re 
too late. We don’t want you any more. You have 
spoiled one of our best players. Ever since you left 
she has taken high notions into her head, as to which 
acts are decent, and which are not. So get out! 


(Continued in next issue) 
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Pink Straw (upper right) trimmed 
with sprays of artificial fruit and 
flowers and black velvet band....$4.50 


Black Straw (upper left) faced 
with white Georgette, trimmed with 
feather pompon and ribbon. May be 
had with Rose or Cream facing..$4.00 


All four models from The Esther 
Millinery. 


Taupe straw (lower right) trimmed 
with pink grosgrain band and sprays 
of small flowers and fruit. May be 
had im black: aleo:.....-...c...c<...01.. $5.50 


Peacock blue straw (lower left) 
trimmed with black satin band and 


fancy quill of same shade as the 
hat. May be had in gray, sand, ana 


atten eee n nen ween eenpeneceseeceeeeeneseeeces 








What They Are Wearing - 


NDIVIDUALITY strikes the keynote to the 

Spring mode. The lines of all dresses are rath- 
er simple. The box back suit has come into its 
own. Many of these box back coats show the vestee 
in front and are trimmed with rows of buttons and 
pockets. One rather odd little suit is shown with 
six pockets, three on each side, one under the otiner 
and a peculiar roll collar. Not the kind of roll 
collar we are accustomed to, but one that closely 
resembles a scroll, divided in four parts around the 
neck. Others are shown with crushed collars and 
wide belts. 

Paris is sending us a great variety of rich ma- 
terials and wonderful designs this season, in antici- 
pation of much gaity to come after long years of 
warfare. The very short skirt that has been with 
us for two years or more will remain, for the de- 
signers realize that long skirts make one look less 
youthful than the short skirt and no one desires to 
be older than necessary just now. 

Vivid colors are to be worn in great profusion at 
least for a while. ‘Red, especially a very brilliant 


red is very popular for hats and trimmings, espe- 
cially when the rest of the costume is dark. 


Short sleeves will be worn a great deal this 
Spring, and the waist line will be rather low and 
loose. The neck will be rounded, V shaped or 
square, but rather low. 


Blue, especially in the shade known in Paris as 
“Bleu de la victoire,” will be worn a great deal; 
much beige will be worn also, and gray, the shade 
that is just a trifle lighter than gray squirrel will 
not be despised. Furs of all kinds and of the richest 
qualities will be worn all during the Spring and 
Summer. 


The hat may be large or small, high crowned or 
low, and the brim may be extremely wide or very 
narrow, just as you please this season. The earlier 
models are of straw and satin, or straw and georg- 
ette and are profusely trimmed with flowers, os- 
trich, ribbons and wool embroidery. Many of the 
hats will show rather low crowns this season for 
the hair will be worn low so as to reveal the shape 





= By Mme. F. Madison 





of the head. The high coiffure of last season is ta- 
booed. 


Quite as gorgeous as those of their elders are 
the Spring costumes for children. For the young 
miss who is almost in her teens a splendid three 
piece model is shown that is excellent for school or 
dress wear. The waist is cut on rather simple lines 
and boasts of no trimming save a hemstitched roll 
collar and two rows of square pearl buttons; soft 
white wool material was used for this waist and the 
skirt is of Chinese blue serge. pleated and fastened 
to the waist by means of buttons—eight of them,— 
self covered, that encircle the waist. The coat is 
made on Norfolk lines with deep pockets and a 
narrow belt of the same material. A wide black 
straw hat completed this costume. 


For smaller children, linen and chambray will 
be used a great deal this Spring. Most costumes 
of the former material will be profusely embroid- 
ered in gay colored flowers and finished with frills 
of organdie, dimity or linen. 





The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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MAY just as well prepare you, dear reader, for 

a story that reads like a fairy tale. It is the 

story of a man of unquestionable race identity, 

of an athlete whose active career has dropped 
over the horizon but who still keeps in trim by shov- 
ing up “Foolers” to the best teams in semi-profes- 
sional baseball with more marked success than the 
average successful pitcher. For twenty-two years 
Andrew “Rube” Foster’s career has been at high- 
noon either as the great pitcher or as a manager of a 
championship baseball team. 

He began playing baseball at Tillotson College, 
Austin, Texas, and with the Austin Reds in the spring 
of 1897. That Feb- 
ruary 22nd, saw the 
entrance of the 
greatest Colered ath- 
lete of his day. So 
versatile did he per- 
form at all positions 
and so heavily did 
he wield his bat that 
when not pitching he 
played some other 
position. In the 
years 1898, 1899 ac- 
cording to the Aus- 
tin sporting editor 
(white) he believed 
that all the race 
nonsense down South 
was inexcusable and 
all the editor added, 
“because ‘Rube’ Fos- 
ter had him intoxi- 
cated with his play- 
ing.” It was while 
with the Waco Yel- 


ANDREW “RUBE” FOSTER 
By Howard A. Phelps. 


four games and winning them all. The Leland’s ex- 
perienced few defeats during the Foster regime which 
included the seasons of 1907-8-9-10. 


In the later years “Rube” peeped a little into the 
future and prepared himself for the days when his 
eye would be less keen, his arm less powerful and his 
legs less nimble. In the winter of 1910 came into 
being the present American Giants baseball team, 





AMERICAN GIANTS BASEBALL TEAM 








All Stars in 1907, in a seven column write-up in the 
Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean, Mr. Frederick, North 
Shore sporting editor, saids “ ‘Rube’ Foster has the 
speed of Amos Rusie, the tricks of Radbourne, the 
ready coolness and deliberation of ‘Cy Young. Why, 
what does this make him? Why, the greatest pitcher 
in the world. His color alone has kept his services 
with Colored clubs the past ten years, when he would 
have been a priceless jewel for the struggling White 
Sox, or the ambitious Highlanders now.” 

On Foster’s first visit to Detroit with his ball club 
in 1908, the sporting editor of the Detroit Free Press, 
in speaking of the wonderful players on the club, 
said: “Several of 
them would be in 
the big league, were 
it not for their col- 
or, notably among 
these is ‘Rube’ oster, 


who is considered 
among the best 
pitchers in the 


world, barring no- 
body. He has work- 
ed against the lead- 
ing batters of both 
leagues and they 
have found his of- 
ferings as vivid a 
proposition as any- 
thing in the hurling 
line ever cut loose. 
He played all over 
the United States 
several times; also 
invaded the Island 
of Cuba. He mana 

ed a Cuban Club 


low Jackets at Waco, Texas, that he performed an which Foster has successfully managed ever since the Cuban National League. He is the best known 


unheard of feat in baseball. He pitched eleven 
straight days and won eleven games; the opposition 
gathered 50 hits and not a man scored. It sounds 
like a myth but if it is, the Southern white press 
wove the myth. 


“Rube” (for such I will unconsciously be calling 
him—for it is such that the baseball world knows 
him and it is his wish that that name pass on down 
in the athletic world) he played with the Forth 
Worth Colts at Forth Worth, Texas, in 1900 and 
1901, and in the Spring of 1902 after a short stay 
with the Hot Springs, Ark.. team he moved to the 
scene of his future triumps, but for a short stay 
only. He reported to Frank Leland, in the late spring 
of that year to play with Leland’s team, the Chicago 
Union Giants. Three months later he was compelled 
to forsake the Giants for the Otsego, Mich., Club 
(white) because Leland was unable to pay Rube’s 
salary. 


In 1908 Rube was with the Cuban X-Giants of 
New York City for whom he won the championship 
of the World from the Philadelphia Giants pitching 
the four winning games. The following season “Rube” 
switched teams. At the close of the season the Cuban 
X-Giants and the Philadelphia Giants found them- 
selves again the participants in a championship 
match. While with this club “Rube” administered a 
crushing defeat to “Rube” Waddell and that great 
southpaw got his nick name from our own “Rube” 
Foster. “Rube” turned the table on his old teammates 
and wrested the championship which he had won the 
previous season, from the Cuban X-Giants in a de- 
cisive manner. In the opening game he struck out 
eighteen men and in the last and deciding game he 
let the Cuban X-Giants down with two scratch bunts. 


“Rube” remained with the Philadelphia Giants dur- 
ing the two following seasons. In his last season 
with the Giants he won 44 straight games against the 
best clubs in the East many of them big league clubs. 


In “1907 “Rube” established himself in Chicago 
again, this time as manager of the Leland Giants. 
He had had no prevous experience as a manager but 
that he adapted himself to his new capacity the 
whole world knows. He ranks with the best base- 
ball managers of all times. He took hold of the 
Lelands, shook them up here, turned them over there 
and weeded out men who had outlived their use- 
fulness, and injected some of his own hustle and base- 
ball diplomacy. The Leland’s arrived on the map a 
finished ball club. That season “Rube” defeated the 
All Stars, an aggregation of big leaguers, pitching 


1911. 
Foster retired from active work as a pitcher while 
yet good and when the reins of managing a ba!) club 





RUBE FOSTER 





devolved heavily on his shoulders he stepped down 
as a regular pitcher because he was a man who with 
all the tricks and arts of the pitching ga:re in his 
own make-up could impart them to others. His team 
has never been without high class twirlers. Many 
come to him as green as grass, others as rough as 
boulders, but when Foster takes them under his sur- 
veillance they round out into finished pitchers with 
little less skill than the old “fox” himself. 

Foster leaves a record that will stand for genera- 
tions to come. He won more games than any pitcher 
who ever pitched. He was a student of the finer 
points of pitching; at home under any condition; the 
coolest man under pressure that ever stepped on a 
field. 

Leading white sporting writers have run columns 
in speaking of Foster’s work. After he defeated the 


Colored man in the world today.” 

One of Foster’s many triumps was his first year 
as manager. He led the first exercusion of Colored 
ball players into the South. He had tasted the bitter 
experience while yet a player of the poor hotel ac- 
commodations for Colored ball players. 

Foster has played in all the Southern states using 
a Pullman all the time and has yet to have any trouble 
even of minor importance. His ball team has traveled 
more than all the Colored Clubs combined; as much 
as any white club. The equipment of the club is al- 
ways complete. 

His next big achievement consisted in the build- 
ing of the American Giants present home, the finest 
semi-professional ball park in the world. It was con- 
structed for Foster’s team and he prides himself in 
that it was expressly built and used only by him. 

Foster harbors no envy. He beats the best of the 
Colored teams and then coaches them as to their mis- 
takes. He has never had his head swollen and is the 
same good natured, unassuming man, whom I marvel 
led at years ago, when as a boy one afternoon 10 years 
ago I saw him laughingly retire to his seat after 
striking out the last 16 men to face him in a game 
at the A. B. C. Baseball Park in Indianapolis. Still 
I wonder at him, not so much as a player now but 
more for his gentlemanly bearing and conduct. 


THE DRIFT OF THE WORLD 


IGNSS point to the fact that vice and dens must be 
eliminated from districts inhabited by Colored 
people. Right thinking persons long ago lifted up 
their eyebrows, and now are beginning to life up their 
voices. The time draws near when they must lift 
their heads. It has not arrived yet but it looms up 
on the horizon. One Man two thousand years ago 
saw fit to die for the people. The program of cruci- 
fiction is doubtless necessary. It seems the drift of 
the world. The individual, to whom the truth is 
blazed as clear as high noon, goes out into the streets 
chuck full of his revelation. Tender conscienced citi- 
zens shun him; pull down their shades; boys hoot at 
his heels; the rivals assemble; one hurls a brick bat. 
Then the storm descends on him; he falls, torn, bleed- 
ing, with eyes torn from their sockets. This man dar- 
ed to question the established order of things! 

That man, however, is a god. He reveals the truth 
that the race moves upward over the dead bodies of 
men who dare to do what pumps in their hearts for 
expression. 
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66 SG cee by the Devil” recently shown 





in Chicago, was written because the au- 

thoress thought that too much mockery, 

too much cheap fun, has been made of the 

Colored people in the movies. She believed that there 

exists a seriousness of nature in the Negro’s heart 

that knocks for expression. She has no doubt but 

that the life of the Negro rightfully presented can 
interest the whole country. 

Although the authoress claims that this initiated her 

into the moving picture writing game, she succeeded 

admirably in the first attempt. The photo grips one 


as it unfolds; the climaxes are well placed; the 


acting commendable. 


She has other pictures that 
will be released shortly. 


, 

; = all efforts of a literary nature, the initial 

work is rough in spots. We saw many things 

to criticize and we consider it no more than just that 

we speak of the weaknesses as well as the merits. We 

believe that less attention should be given to high 

life drama. The race has not risen sufficiently in 

the world of finance to digest easily too much parad- 

ing of servants, too many limousines, and too much 
finery. 


We recommend that the actors and actresses 
compose themselves a little more. Let the spec- 
tators read the lines in the actors’ faces, for 
serious drama without a chance to read the lines 
in the actors’ faces loses its human interest, and releg- 
ates the performance to a semi-comedy affair. 


We pass these comments in the best of good faith 
for we feel, as the writer does, that nothing but 
cheap, slap-stick work in the movies belittles the 
race. The movie has great educational and ethical 
values as well as comical possibilities. For this rea- 
son the well-written, well-managed, and expertly 
acted movie about Colored people should be en- 
couraged. We know that many obstacles must be 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC & & 


COLORED MOTION PICTURE DRMA 


By Howe Alexander. 


surmounted before a high class motion picture about 
Colored people can be presented to the public. 


| hoe the first place there must be created a race 
unity that will demand high class, serious mo- 
tion picture drama. The race needs to know of its 
own life expertly and fascinatingly presented; the 
producers need financial backing to urge them on 
to more finished efforts. It seems queer that fifteen 
million Colored people cannot so mass their common 


interests that they can create a community sense 
strong enough to support a serious dramatic effort 
in motion pictures. No one can argue that we do 
not patronize motion picture theatres, for we do. 
Leaving out the consideration that swarms of white 
people would patronize pictures of the race of a 
serious nature, we know that the Colored people if 
rightfully directed, would support the best of serious 
dramas concerning the race. If we crave a thing and 
go after it, in a determined manner, we will get it. 
The Colored woman wanted hair preparations and 





she is getting them. We want serious motion picture 
drama and will get it if we mass our efforts and 
insist that the motion picture houses that cater to 


Colored trade get them. 
M ANY years ago people of the race questioned 

whether Colored people could support their own 
churches; whether they could run their own Y. M. 
C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s successfully; whether they 
would support their own baseball teams; whether 
Colored teachers could teach children of the race; 
whether the race should have council-men; whether 





Colored men could officer a regiment. These and 
many other doubts existed concerning the possibili- 
ties of the race. One by one the Negro has allayed 
these doubts until today no question exists as to his 
ability to do any of the things above enumerated. 


Why has the motion picture drama lagged so far 
into the back ground? Surely the race wishes the 
best that has been thought and written about us. 
Surely we will group our desires and go after the 
best in the motion picture world that aims at portray- 
ing the race in its best clothes. 


SELECTING THE THEME FOR A SONG 


SONG is a lyric and the title given it cuts a 
big figure in the success of a song. The theme 
must either be self-evident from the title or it must 
be laden with suggestion. Quite often writers permit 
the theme to be a trifle obscure, hoping to arouse 
curiosity in the minds of performers and the public. 
Hardly one person in five hundred would be in doubt 
as to the meaning conveyed in the title “Alone With 
God,” or “All That I Ask Is Love;” but the title 
“Last Night Was The End of the World” would keep 
any number of people guessing and wondering. 
Simple themes must without exception be the ones 


available for popular songs. (Several years ago, 
about the time that the modern popular song had 
become well established, there was a big demand for 
dramatic themes, ones that had climaxes as unusual 
and unexpected as the short story. The “Day of 
Adam and Eve” is a typical example of a dramatic 
story theme. x 

At present the clean love theme is predominant 
and this is the best one for a ‘beginner to choose 
when he first feels his impulse to write. A song 
should treat of persons, what they do, and what they 
say. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





HE new Y. W. C. A. for Colored women and 

girls in Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedicated early 
in February. Speeches were made by a number of 
prominent men and women of the country at the dedi- 
cation. Open doors and a general house warming 
were arranged for the Hospitality Day—February 
4th. 


The three hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
the Colored man in America was celebrated it Kan- 
sas City. Mo., by eight thousand people, last month, 
with a street parade and a program at Convention 
Hall. There were a number of floats in the parade 
representing the landing of the Colored people in 
1619, the days in the Southern cotton fields, the Re- 
construction period and other incidents of interest 
concerning the Negro’s life in America. Among the 
speakers on the program were Col. Franklin Denison, 
who commanded the Colored men from Illinois dur- 
ing the recent war; Major Lynch, Bishop Parks, and 
the musical selections were rendered by a big chorus 
under the direction of Prof. R. G. Jackson. 


1 
As we go to press preparations are being made for 
the annual meeting of the Negro Press Association 
to be held in Nashville, Tenn., the first week in Feb- 
ruary. Some of the work planned by the association 
is the perfecting of a code system so that news items 
may be telegraphed at a smaller cost; the perfecting 
of a reciprocal news service; and a complete report 
of the work of the war correspondent who sailed for 
France nearly a year ago. 


Representative ‘Saunders of North Carolina intro- 
duced in the Lower House a bill providing that no 
crime in the future be punished by death. In lieu 
of capital punishment for crime, he would have the 
offender placed in the state prison for life. He 
claims that there are more lynchings in states which 
retain the death penalty for crimes. He believes that 
lynchings cannot be abolished until capital punish- 
ment is abolished, that the latter encourages the 
former. 


Colored Baptists of Nashville, Tenn., have pur- 
chased at a cost of $65,000.00 the Boscobel College 
site. This college will be used for a religious train- 
ing school for Colored people and will be known as 
the National Theological Seminary. It will be gov- 
erned by a board of directors composed of one hun- 
dred members. It will probably be opened about 
October 1st. So far the Colored people have suc- 
ceeded in raising about $5,000.00 of the amount need- 
ed for repairs and remodeling the place. 


There will be at least two Colored delegates among 
the nations represented at the Peace Table in Paris. 
These two are from Liberia and Hayti respectively. 
Liberia and Hayti broke diplomatic refations with 
Germanyearly in the struggle and joined the cause 
of the Allies. Hence these two black republics will 
be represented at the Peace Conference. 


Roscoe Conkling ‘Simmons has gone to Eurpoe. He 
will visit the Peace Conference, and also will gather 
first hand accounts of the activities of the Colored 
soldiers during the great war. 


It is said that ninety-nine per cent of the Colored 
soldiers who have returned to Chicago from France 
and the various cantonments of this country, are 
jobless. In most cases the soldiers claim that they 
cannot get jobs, and in other cases they claim that 
they are offered only the menial and the lowest paid 
positions. 


A community recreation center for Colored soldiers 
and civilians will be opened in the near future in 
Dallas, Texas. Community “sings” and other activi- 
ties of interest and benefit to the race will be a part 
of the program mapped out for the institution. 


The National War Work Council announces that 
they will send a complete unit of Colored women Y. 
M. C. A. workers to France in the near future, for 
work among the Colored troops. The Paris office 
has made the request that these women be sent. 
Only women of education and especially fitted for 
the work will be chosen. 





A number of prominent Colored men and women 
conferred with the Japanese Peace Delegates in New 
York last month. They asked the Japanese to insist 
upon the abolition and prohibition of all economic, 
political and social discriminations; freedom of in- 
gress and egress of all persons regardless of race, 
creed, nationality, or color; justice for Africa. S. 
Kuroiwa, spokesman for the Japanese delegation 
stated that Japan had always had a heart in the 
things mentioned. 


Clarence Cameron White, the well known violinist 
of Boston, and T. Theodore Taylor, pianist, of Chi- 
cago, appeared in recital in Omaha, Neb., in Janu- 
ary. Included in Mr. White’s numbers were a group 
of four of his own sketches, entitled “Bandana 
Sketches,’ “Gypsy Song,” and “African Dance” by 
Coloriedge Taylor. Mr. Taylor played selections from 
the various old masters as well as compositions by 
Harry Burleigh, Coleridge Taylor and Clarence Cam- 
eron White. 


Prominent citizens of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
have protested against the indignities they endured 
on Christmas night when a number of American 
marines and sailors beat and otherwise mistreated 
the inhabitants of St. Thomas, and stoned and de- 
stroyed a good deal of property. They ask that the 
guilty ones be punished and assurance that such an 
outrage will never again be perpetrated. 








Children of the Night 


By Ethel Diane Jahnson. 





H, idle dreamer, ye that let your thoughts 
Seek out the paths of lesser things, 
Aspire for the greater things this life affords. 
Let each thought, each dream be a single link 

To forge a chain of deeds so great 
That all mankind must shield its eyes, 
The splendor to behold of such a sight. 


At twilight, all the world begins to think, 

To idly dream of all that was and is, 

Let not the WAS be first, for that may not be 
changed, 

But build your hopes upon the NOW and 
YET. 


’Tis first to you, O children of the Night, I 
Speak; 

Then may all races heed the call. 

Your hour of twilight has long passed, 

And the night of silence is almost o’er. 

The hour of twilight spent in prayer 

And meditation by your forefathers, 

Has not been lost upon the seas of time. 

Not one little thought was sent awry, 

But all entered that vast dome of infinity. 

And, returning, brought the form of freedom. 


To you, the seed of that vast horse, I cry, 
Let not the night so symbolic of faith 

Bring only idle dreams of sweet repose, 

But may your thoughts in sleep be yet aspiring, 
That all mankind may cross it not. 


When dawn, the hour of triumph, appears, 
You can proclaim in voice of thunders 

“T slept in faith; but yet I am prepared 
To meet the things this life affords; 

For every dream to me was preparation, 
And every breath I drew was education, 
Justice is all I ask; I am your equal.” 








Dr. J. L. Johnson, the newly appointed minister to 
Liberia, will sail for Monrovia immediately. Dr. 
Johnson succeeds James L. Curtis, who died in Mon- 
rovia a little more than a year ago. 


The Department of Labor has ceased granting per- 
mits for the importation of labor from the Baha- 
mas, Jamaica, and Mexico. The importation of quasi- 
skilled labor from Canada is also checked. Lumber, 
harvest workers, and fishermen, however, will be 
permitted to move between the two countries in ac- 
cordance with the present arrangements. 


Three Colored men have been appointed bill clerks 
in the 50th General Assembly of Missouri. 


Fred E. Sterling, the new Treasurer of State of 
Illinois, has appointed a Colored man, J. Harold 
White, as warrant clerk in his office. This is the 
most important recognition so far, given to Colored 
people in the State Treasurer’s office. 


We are told that 2,000,000 Colored men fought on 
the side of the Allies in the recent war. Nearly one- 
fourth of this number were from the United States. 


A large number of Colored men and women have 
been chosen by various organizations all over the 
United States to represent the Colored people, un- 
officially, of course, at the Peace Conference at 
Paris, France. So far these people have been unable 
to get passports from the Department of State. The 
reasons for refusing the women is that women of all 
races, even the wives of officers of the United States 
Army will not be permitted to sail; but the reasons 
for excluding the men is not quite clear. According 
to one of the prominent (white) journals of this cor 
try, this is not considered a good time for the ( 
ored people to air their grievances. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, of 
the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation of one million dol- 
lars, met in New York City the last week in January. 
Dr. James Dillard presided. The Jeanes Foundation 
was established by a wealthy Philadelphia woman of 
that name who provided in her will that $1,000,000.00 
be set aside for the development of Colored children 
in the rural districts of the South. 


Hon. John L. Morris, ‘Secretary of the Interior and 
Education for Liberia is here to work out the details 
necessary before the credit of $5,000,000 to be grant- 
ed Liberia by the United States becomes a reality. 


Persistent effort is being made to force Congress 
to give consideration to the wretched jim crow car 
system, and to relieve a long suffering race from 
the horrors of this institution. A bill has been in- 
troduced by ‘Congressman Madden of Illinois which 
forbids discrimination against members of the race. 
Many members of Congress, both Republican and 
Democratic promise to support this measure, provid- 
ing it isn’t killed in the committee room. 


Rev. “Billy” ‘Sunday barred all Colored people 
from his meetings in Richmond, Va. He sent notice 
to all the ministers of that city asking them to as- 
sist him in arranging a meeting for the Colored 
people, but a great many of them claim that they 
will have nothing whatever to do with a man who 
wishes to pave two paths to Heaven, one for the 
white brother and the other for the black one. 


There are a great many Colored actors taking part 
in “Chu ‘Chin Chow” a monster, musical comedy 
production playing at the largest (white) theatre 
in Chicago. 


The Negro Welfare League of New Jersey has 
changed its name to the New Jersey Urban League 
for Social Work Among Negroes in order that white 
members may be admitted. 


COMING !!! 
“The Negro Must Rule the South ”’ 


By 
H. A. PHELPS 
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RANCE has a group of dashing soldiers to 
KF whom death means nothing—these men she 

lovingly calls her “Blue Devils.” America 

has a group no less renowned and well loved 
whom the Germans in terror have nicknamed the 
“Black Devils.” These Black Devils are the men of 
the 370th Infantry—formerly the Eighth Illinois Na- 
tional Guard,— the only regiment in America that is 
‘Colored from the Colonel down to the last buck 
private. 


The famous Illinois Negro Regiment went over- 
seas and returned heroes! Nearly two years ago a 
group of two thousand Colored men bade their 
friends and relatives goodbye. The departure from 
Chicago was marked by /jollification on the part of 
the soldiers and silent weeping by those left behind. 
Unlike members of the draft contingents to leave 
Chicago later these men, every one of them, had vol- 
unteered. War to them meant pleasure and a stern 
duty at the same time. They could hardly be called 
a finished regiment at that time for many had en- 
listed only a few weeks before the departure. Many 
men of experience who had risen from the ranks to 
become officers, stepped down and forsook their com- 
mander at the time that he most sorely needed their 
assistance and experience. Others had felt th prun- 
ing fork of th Government because of physical dis- 
ability and other reasons. Nevertheless Colonel Frank- 
lin Denison, the commander of the Eighth Illinois Mil- 
itia led his men out of Chicago with more than the re- 
quired two thousand men which go to make up a 
complete regiment. No white regiment, leaving Chi- 
cago could boast of the same record. Handicapped 
as he was, however, Col. Denison started on his first 
lap of the war journey. 

The regiment arrived in Houston, Texas, to train 
with other Illinois regiments at a time when much 
misunderstanding existed between Colored soldiers 
and the white civilian population of that town be- 
cause of the Houston riots. No friction whatever 
occurred between the Eighth and the civilians. The 
men had gone to Houston to prepare for the work 


THE RETURN OF THE “BLACK DEVILS” 


By Howard A. Phelps 
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Colonels Denison, Roberts and Duncan, of the 
“Black Devils.” 
—AtInternational Film Service. 
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overseas. The fact that they were the first Illinois 
regiment to be placed on the firing line and that 
immediately on their arrival in France, shows how 
well the members of the Eighth discharged their 
duty on the border. 

Colonel Denison became incapacitated before he 
saw the regiment that he had built in action. Col. 
‘oberts (white) of Springfield, Illinois superceded 
him. The latter came into possession of a finished 





Old Eighth Marching Down Michigan Boulevard in War Regalia—Courtesy of the Chicago 
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ghting machine, nor did he impair any of its smooth 
working parts. Under fire the regiment behaved 
as no other Illinois regiment behaved. The regi- 
ment left 98 resting under the soil of France and 
495 in hospitals as a token of its love for its country. 
Only one was captured by the enemy. One officer, 

ieut. George L, Giles-Warner lost his life trying to 
~rotect his men. Such was the record of the Eighth 
Illinois Regiment (also known as the 370th Infantry.) 


The welcome that this Colored Regiment received 
on its return to Chicago eclipsed any given to a 
regiment in the history of the city. Their arrival 
at the break of day found thousands of admirers and 
relatives on hand to greet them at the station. At 
the spacious Coliseum twenty-two thousand persons 
packed every available foot of space and thirty thou- 
sand more stormed the entrances for admittance. No 
program could be rendered although the welcoming 
committee attempted to render one. Spontaneous, un- 

mtrollable outbursts of joy held sway from the 
time of the arrival of the men until the bugle sounded 
for the men to fall into line for their parade through 
the heart of the city. 


Although hardened fighters, although they had been 
deluged with affection by the grateful French, al- 
though literally smothered with affection since arriv- 
ing in the city, the march down Michigan Boulevard 
through the business section of the city was too 
much for even disciplined soldiers to control. White 
and black, little children, old men and women, every- 
body gave way to their emotions and the police pro- 
tection was swept aside. Friends and relatives rush- 
ed the line of march and prevented any orderly 
parade. In short the men received a welcome far ex- 
ceeding their fondest dreams. Nothing like it has 
been given a regiment returning to Chicago. Such 
an outburst of gratitude from a whole city comes 
only once in a lifetime. Chicago did magnificently! 
The men were overjoyed and felt that their hard- 
ships had not been in vain after feasting so bounte- 
ously on the affections of all Chicago. 
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Lieut. Giles-Warner. 








IEUTENANT GEORGE L. GILES-WARNER, 

was the only officer of the famous “Old Eighth 
Illinois National Guard” who met death on the battle- 
fields of France. He came by his accident while 
heroically getting his men under shelter. Just as 
success crowned his effort shrapnel blotted out his 
life at Chateau Thierry, on October 29th, just ten 
days before the signing of the Armistice. 


Lieut. Giles graduated from a Chicago High School 
a few years ago and went into the employ of the 
Paris Laundry. It was for this concern that he work- 
ed while polishing himself for the day when he would 
make the supreme sacrifice for his country. When the 
war cloud drifted toward his country, Lieut. Giles 
was then a private. So diligently did he apply him- 
self to the manual of arms that at 23 years of age 
he became a lieutenant in the United States Army. 

(Men of his company with whom I conferred, say 
that he would never send his men where he would 
not go himself. His foster parents, Mr. and Mrs 
Warner of Chicago loved him dearly. As they showed 
me through their home they told of the sorrow that 
gripped the home when a few days before the fatal 
news arrived, the canary birds refused to sing and 

(Continued on page 13) 





IN THE LIMELIGHT 


By Howard A. Phelps 


James Madison Vance. 





ia the passing of James Madison Vance the South 

loses one of the few remaining picturesque char- 
acters who passed through the stress of the Recon- 
struction days. Unlike many of the Colored men who 
flourished in Southern politics at that time, Vance 
stuck to his home when the high noon for the Negro 
in politics had set. He possessed the attributes of a 
trained Southern gentlemen and although carried 
into the North time and time again on political ex- 
cursions, and although educated mainly in Northern 
schools, he retained his extreme politeness and high 
respect for professional ethics. 


As private secretary to Governor C. C. Antoine, 
in the late 70’s; as the man who seconded the nomi- 
nation of William McKinley in 1896; or as an uncom- 
promising Republican of the old school, he stood by 
his race. Though intensely loyal to his race, yet he 
cannot escape criticism. He believed that the Repub- 
lican party was the only hope of the race and main- 
tained that attitude regardless of the Republican 
party’s indifference of late years and regardless of 
the fact that the Republican party permitted the 
South to slip the Negro back into a status little in 
advance of slavery. He failed to recognize that the 
Negro will stand by a party that is right; that the 
Negro will stand by that party so long as it is right 
but that the Negro will part with that party when it 
goes wrong. 


March, 1919. ~ 








Mrs. Jessie Jones. 


M RS. JESSIE E. JONES is a very interesting 
woman. She came to the United States twelve 
years ago after finishing Cardiff Training College in 
‘Cardiff, Wales. She was born in Herefordshire. Eng- 
land. Since arriving in this country she has studied 
at Virginia Union University and at the University 
of Chicago. When America went to war she volun- 
teered her services to the country of her adoption and 
so highly did the officers of the Red Cross value Mrs. 
Jones’ services that they placed her in charge of the 
“Home Service Branch” of the Red Cross in Chicago, 
the office of which is located at the corner of Michi- 
gan Boulevard and 35th Street. Under her direction 
are Colored and white women. To her attention are 
directed all] matters pertaining to the protection of 
soldiers’ families. Mrs. Jones gained valuable ex- 
perience and training from her connections with the 
United Charities in whose services she was when 
war came upon America. A woman of unusual exe- 
cute ability, she is well fitted for her work and many 
a destitute family and bleeding heart has been re- 
lieved by her practical assistance and timely ad- 
vice. Her position is unique in that she is the only 
Colored woman in the world in charge of a Red Cross 
Unit. 





BUILDING MANHOOD 


By Alexander L. Jackson 





HE Young Men’s Christian Association 

Movement among Colored men and boys 

represents in point of invested property 

and equipment, size of mebership and pro- 
gram of activities probably the largest and most 
effective organization working for all round ad- 
vancement and development of character in ex- 
istence. Since the remarkable offer of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago whereby he agreed to give 
twenty-five thousand dollars to every city which 
would raise seventy-five thousand dollars for a build- 
ing for Colored men and boys, the Association move- 
ment in larger cities has developed by leaps and 
bounds. This remarkable offer of Mr. Rosenwald’s has 
cost him about four hundred thousand dollars and has 
developed a spirit of co-operation among Christian 
people of both races throughout the country that 
is little short of marvelous as one looks back over 
the record and achievements of the past six years. 
Today there are modern Association buildings estab- 
lished or in process of erection with dormitories for 
men, gymnasiums, swimming pools, restaurants, 
club rooms and libraries in every large city of im- 
portance in the country where there are large num- 
bers of Colored people including New York, Brook- 
lyn, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Nashville, Atlanta, Columbus, Louis- 
yille, and Chicago. Many other cities have smaller 


though none the less effective Associations. 
In addition to the so-called city Associations there 
are Student Associations organized in nearly every 





Colored Y. M. C. A. in Chicago 





school and college in the country. The Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A. maintains a 
force of secretaries who give their exclusive atten- 


tion to promoting and developing student work. 
Few, if any of the thousands of young Colored men 
of the South failed to receive inspiration and help 
from secretaries like Hunton, Moorland, and Tobias 
who have been the outstanding leaders in this stu- 
dent work. In addition to the work carried on in 
the schools and colleges themselves, many helpful 
conferences and institutes have been held with hun- 
dreds of delegates from all over the country who 
came to plan more effective programs of work for 
their home Associations and confer with the big na- 
tional and international leaders white and Colored 
who were there to help plan and inspire their fel- 
low workers. 

Today there are one hundred and fifty fully or- 
ganized Associations in this country representing 
in property investments alone, over a million and a 
half dollars and a paid membership of nearly twen- 
ty thousand men and boys. 

In each locality the Association makes a rally 
ground for the best element and most unselfish 
Civic and Christian leaders of both races. Here the 
best leadership of one race has an opportunity to 
work with the best leaders of the other races and 
all in the spirit of common and mutual helpfulness. 

The record of the Association work dates back to 
the days of my preparation for college at Phillips 

(Continued on page 13) 
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R. HAYES, chairman of the Republican Na- 

tional Committee, when he says he will set in 
motion machinery to break the vote of the solid 
South, commits himself to a monumental task. Ever 
since the days of reconstruction a black cloud has 
hovered over the southern portion of the country har- 
boring the most reproachful institutions known to 


_ modern times. 


‘When the Negro had the ascendency in the South, 
after the Civil war, he consummated the necessary 
machinery to elect men to office. He had the politi- 
cal power but this power lacked stability because 
the old plantation owners and business men still con- 
trolled the financial springs of the South. Through 
trickery, subterfuge and downright unlawfulness the 
old South set about to uproot the political power of 
the Colored people. Shipments of gigantic quantity 
began to pour into the South in long, wooden boxes. 
By 1876 the whites had armed themselves to the teeth 


in preparation of their attempt to eject the Negro 
from office. 


Already the whites had rounded out powerful or- 
ganizations known as the Bull-dozers and Klu Kluxs. 
These organizations covered the cities and reached 
to the most isolated districts of the country side. 
With the completion of the organization and with 
the arrival of ammunition and rifles the time was 
ripe for the desperate plunge. The moment of the 
convulsion had arrived; the slightest spark would set 
those mighty organizations’ wheels grinding down tha 
black man to subjection; to dust; to semi-slavery. 
Plans had been completed and they were adhered to 
strictly. With one mighty hurrah the former slave 
owners; the former slave drivers; and “poor whites” 
from the hills took the Colored people and the “Car- 

et-baggers” (such was the name of political vul- 

tres who swarmed South at the end of the Civil war 
to mistreat both the Negro and the ola South, by 
utter surprise and the old South rode into office 
again on boney horses, with “white caps,” and with 
shot-guns on their shoulders. Such was the grand 
finale of the Colored man’s taste of ‘political power 
and such was the high-handed method used to put the 
white man back into office. 


Within six or seven years the subjugation had 
been completed; the whites re-established much of 
their ante-bellumism and the Negro sank back into an 
animal’s condition; for a man had just as well be in 
harness as to live and not have a yoice in the coun- 
cils that educate his children, that make his laws, 
that control the courts. The white South felt a new 
pulse of political life but has yet to shake off the 
overalls from her mind. The region exists without 
a soul, without life. It is the dead man in our body 
politic. 

The complete South (i. e. the white South) slipped 
into the Democratic mold and has been wallowing in 
that mold ever since without any one seriously chal- 
lenging her right to stay there. 

A half-hearted effort got under way by ex-president 
Taft fell flat except for the harm and injustice vis- 
ited upon the Colored people by his miserable effort. 

When Taft assumed office, he initiated a move 
to play into the hands of the South. Everywhere 
throughout the South he appointed white men to take 
the place of Colored men. He removed Crum, the 
collector of the port of Charlestown. He chose a 
white man as postmaster at Darien, Ga. At that 
time there were more Colored people in that town 
than white. A white man succeeded a Negro as 
collector at another Georgia town. On June 26, 
1909, according to the New York World, it was said 
at Galveston, that more than one hundred Negro dep- 
uty marshals, collectors and inspectors had been re- 
moved during less than the first four months of the 
Taft administration. A little later it was officially 
announced that no Negroes would be announced as 
census enumerators. One of the first announce- 
ments made by President Taft was that no Negroes 
would be appointed any where “against the wishes of 
the whites.”. That, of course, meant that none would 
be appointed in any Southern state and few to any 
positions of importance in the Northern states. 

This constituted a Republican president’s effort to 
undermine the democratic solidarity in the South. He 
might as well have attempted to chastise the waves 
with a blade of grass. The South cheered him, it is 
true, but it was not so much the love for Taft as 
it was the joy derived from seeing the Negro office 
holder junked. 


BREAKING THE SOLID SOUTH 


By H. A. PHELPS 


With Mr. Hayes at the helm of the Republican 
party we wish him all success but there seems little 
light ahead. He may succeed in rallying a few whites 
and a few Colored men who own property but it 
is too much of an uphill fight to level the Democratic 
party in the South by the method he doubtless will 
use. Mr. Hayes’s effort will amount to about as 
much as the fly’s attack on an elephant. The fly was 
questioned whether he thought he could kill the ele- 
phant by biting him on the tail. He said, “No, but 
he could make him look around.” We question very 
much that (Mr. Hayes can even do that to the South. 

The Southern Democratic party exists to crush 
and to subjugate the Colored people. There is lit- 
tle hope of changing its mind. It must be battered 
into its senses. The walls of disfranchisement, lynch- 
ing, jimcrowism, rise high and frowningly around the 
Negro and before any truce can be arranged those 
walls must be razed. We may step up to those walls 
until the end of time with our oratory, with our peti- 
tions, with our prayers without accomplishing any 
thing material. Our hopes may be buoyed up if 
history taught us that the walls of ancient Troy sank 
to their foundation when the Greeks appeared; if the 
vices of ancient Rome ceased when the Pope so de- 
creed; if the South turned true American when Presi- 
dent Wilson asked that the South stop lynching 
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Colored people. 

“The Negro cares little about breaking the solid 
South. All that concerns us is that we be given the 
rights of men; that the Negro be re-enfranchised; 
that the opportunities of the South be opened to the 
Colored man as well as the white man. 

‘Congress, with her usual slowness in waking up to 
what gnaws at the base of our government must wake 
up or see the country drift into dark days again. The 
Negro possesses all the requisites of a man; physical- 
.y, mentally and morally. There exists no reason 
why words should be minced in this matter. The 
Negro grows impatient of promises, of all this empty 
eratory and age-long discussion of the “race prob- 
lem.” Talk and ink do not protect a man’s home 
or give him the ballot. Words and paper did not 
nullify Germany’s submarine policy. Words and 
paper will not even start a fire under the wall of 
disfranchisement and intimidation. Can and wil! the 
intelligent white North sacrifice all the beautiful 
principles that fired the American youth to deeds 
of valor in Europe? Will the white North let a 
hurricane of trouble seize the land again? It can 
be headed off but not until the Northeast ceases to be 
the co-partner of the South in keeping the Negro 
in ignorance and subjection. 

(Continued in April issue.) 


BUILDING MANHOOD... (Continued from page 12) 


Andover Academy, where I found that those fellow 
students whose friendship I valued most and who 
were acknowledged leaders in the school were also 
active leaders in the volunteer Christian work of the 
school. They were high rank scholars and record 
breaking athletes, because they were endeavoring to 
lead clean lives and help others to do so in a sane, 
practical way. At Andover and later at Harvard 
College I found great pleasure in co-operating with 
these men in leading clubs of boys in neighboring 
industrial centers and teaching night school and 
English classes for foreigners and backward stu- 
dents who needed help. 

On my graduation from college, after much de- 
bate, I decided to give up an attractive opportunity 
offered me by a New York firm to devote a year 
or two under the direction of the International Com- 
mittee to work among southern schools and colleges. 
My friends thought my experience at Andover and 
Cambridge would be of some help and inspiration 
to other ambitious fellows who were still in school 
and college. I therefore, travelled throughout the 
South for a year. I believe this work in many ways 
has been of great value to me in my present work. 


My transfer to Chicago nearly four years ago 
brought me to probably the most intricate and at 
the same time the most fascinating Association field 
in the country. While we have worked steadily at 
a strong physical, social and religious program to 
strengthen and solidify the influence of our members, 
we have also been steadily developing a program 


reaching out to the men and boys in the community 
who may not be membevs of our Association. Each 
year hundreds of boys are included in our activities 
and programs and are entertained at our building 
who for different reasons do not hold memberships. 

The industrial situation has opened up new avenues 
of usefulness to us in promoting a strong recreational 
and social program in industrial communities. It is 
my firm conviction that Association work offers the 
best possible field for useful and effective service 
for both volunteer and secretarial workers. Secre- 
taries now entering the work are coming from the 
best colleges and universities in the country and 
supplementing their college work with special prac- 
tical courses at the Association colleges and summer 
schools. Big men of broad vision and stout hearts 
are needed. Men capable of assuming responsibility 
and developing things on their own initiative. At 
the same time they must be willing to do team 
work and find their place in an organization whose 
system and business efficiency are its pride. Vast 
properties must be managed and conserved; large 
budgets made and controlled; big programs mapped 
out and put over effectively. All these things de- 
mand the best talent in the race. No organization 
can be stronger than its leadership, and in the Asso- 
ciation good leadership has every opportunity to dem- 
onstrate its work. Future years will find the Asso- 
ciation to the fore of every movement for the good 
of young men and boys and people supporting it will 
be well repaid in satisfaction of hopes born and 
realized in practical fashion. 


THE DEADLINE--- (Continued from page 5) 


And to think, dear, that then was the first 
time in six months that we have been together 
since those glorious days last August when we 
first met at Long Beach! Your sweet, adorable 
self made me almost forget I had a wife. Once 
I thought I loved her, but now I know that I 
did not. The knowledge came to me the first 
moment I looked into —_ eyes; and I knew 
then that you were the first woman I loved—the 
only woman for me. 

But try o be patient, sweetheart; and let 
us hope that before the year is out you will be 
here with me as my own dear wife. shall force 
Lydia immedately to divorce me and let her make 
any charges she my wish. I will face them— 
will face anything for you, beloved; and then 
eternal happiness will— 


The letter broke off unfinished. Lydia, with a 
trembling hand, laid the letter face upward on the 
desk. Torn with emotion and feverish with the pain 
of her heart-breaking discovery, she searched through 
drawer after drawer of the desk till her quest was 
rewarded. Tucked away in a far corner of a small 
drawer she found a small package of little pink let- 


ters, post-marked, “Lansing, Michigan,” with a rub- 
ber band around them. 


(Continued next month) 


LIEUT. GEORGE L. GILLS-WARNER--- (Continued from page 12) 


the parrot would not talk. Even the little destruc- 
tive moth chose to destroy Lieut. Giles’ clothes in 
preference to Captain Joe Warners’ that hung in 
the same closet. 

A stalwart and high-minded young man has been 
cut down before he reached full manhood. His sacri- 


fice has not been made in vain. How fitting a tribute 
it would be if a monument ih commemoration of 
him and the other fallen heroes of the Eighth 
‘Regiment (now the 370th) could be erected in Chi- 
cago as a loving and fitting tribute to the Colored 
man’s sacrifice in Democracy’s great cause! 
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understand that charm weighs heavier sonality. They are the clothes brush, C 
in the social scale than either beauty clothes hanger and the shoe tree. tap 
or finery. Each dress and each suit should have bon 
A charming voice will cover a multi- its own hanger and, more than that, ae 
LOWER P RIC E S DESPITE THE WAR tude of other defects. Anda really each should receive a careful brushing 
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5 year gold filled case, fitted If resonance is lacking, the letter “m” too shabby. yell 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Fried Lobsters. 
OTL one large lobster. Mix the 
meat with one-half cupful of thick 
white sauce, add chopped parsley and 
season to taste with salt and cayenne. 
Cook for a few minutes, remove from 
the fire, and add the lemon juice and 
the grated yolk of a hard boiled egg. 
Spread the mixture out on a platter, 
and when cool shape into croquettes. 
Roll in crumbs, dip in beaten egg, then 
roll in crumbs again and fry in deep 
hot fat. ‘Stick a lobster claw in the end 
of each croquette and serve on lettuce 
leaves. 
Salmon Patties 

Open a can of salmon and turn the 
fish out into a mixing bowl. Break up 
the larger pieces and mix with a little 
mashed potato and bread crumbs. 
Break an egg, add salt and pepper to 
taste and mix well. Make into small 
patties, dip into beaten egg and salted 
cracker crumbs and fry brown. Serve 
on a large platter with lettuce leaves 
and slices of lemon. 

itaiian Rake. 

Boil one nound of hake for eight or 
ten minutes. Drain, let cool, and 
break into flakes. Boil sufficient spag- 
hetti to make one cupful. Make a 
white sauce of two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, three of flour and two cupfuls 
of milk. Put a layer of spaghetti in a 
baking dish and then a layer of flaked 

ake, and follow with a layer of white 
sauce. Slice two hard boiled eggs and 
arrange them on top of the mixture and 
cover them with buttered crumbs. Bake 
until a golden brown. 


Fish Pie. 

Cook two heaping tablespoons of 
tapioca with one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, a little salt and pepper and one 
pint of milk in a double boiler for fif- 
teen minutes, stirring occasionally; 
then remove from the fire. Put a thin 
layer of this cooked tapioca in a baking 
dish, then a layer of fish, white sauce 
and cheese, continuing in a like manne 
until the fish and sauce are all usea. 
Use the tapioca, sprinkled with cheese 
crumbs, for the top layer and bake un- 
til brown; about forty-five minutes. 


Chestnut Croquettes. 

Mix together one tablespoonful of 
honey, two cupfuls of chestnut puree 
and enough white sauce to make it of 
a consistency to mold. Insert a bit of 
preserved fruit in the center of each 
croquette. Roll in egg, then in corn 
meal, and fry a golden brown in deep, 
hot vegetable fat in which a slice o» 
lemon has been placed. 

Corn Meal Muffins. 

Sift together three-fourths cup of 
yellow corn meal, one and one-fourth 
cups flour, one-half teaspoon salt, four 
teaspoonfuls baking powder and two 
tablespoonfuls sugar; add one cup milk 
and two tablespoonfuls shortening and 
beat well. Bake in greased muffin tins 
for twenty minutes. One egg may be 
used if preferred. 

Apple Charlotte. 

Use the toast that has been left over 
from breakfast and line a pudding dish 
with it. ‘Pour stewed apples into this 
nest and cover them with cold, boiled 
custard. Sprinkle a little grated nut- 
meg on top and bake. 





Baked Celery. 

Stew one head of celery, cut into 
small pieces in a little boiling water 
until quite tender. Place a layer of the 
celery at the bottom of a greased fire- 


proof dish; sprinkle over with four 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Continue the 
layers to the top of the dish, and pour 
over a good white sauce with half a 
teaspoonful of mustard in it. Dot with 
small pieces of butter substitute and 
bake in a hot oven until a rich brown. 
Serve very hot. 


Banana Salad. 

Soak two tablespoonfuls of gelatin 
in cold water for five minutes and add 
two cupfuls boiling water, one-half 
cupful of mild vinegar, two table- 
spoonfuls lemon juice and one-half 
cupful sugar. ‘Strain, and when the 
mixture commences to stiffen add four 
medium-sized sliced bananas. Turn 
into small molds, first dipped in cold 
water, and chill. When ready to serve, 
turn out onto salad plates and garnish 
with lettuce or parsley, slices of ban- 
anas and small balls of cream cheese, 
seasoned with salt and paprika. Serve 
with whipped cream dressing. 


Whipped Cream Dressing. 


‘Beat three egg yolks, add one-fourth 
cupful sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful 
salt, and one-third cupful vinegar and 
cook in a double boiler until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Remove from the 
fire and set aside to cool. When cold, 
fold in sufficient whipped cream to 
make it very fluffy. 


Crab on Toast. 


Put one can of crabmeat in a sauce- 
pan with one tablespoonful of melted 
butter and a tablespoonful of finely 
chopped celery, add one tablespoonful 
flour, one-half cupful of cream, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Let simmer 
until it thickens. Pour over thin slices 
of toast and garnish with olives. 


Fruit Blanc Mange. 


Line a pudding dish with sliced 
fruit. Have ready a pint of eggless 
cornstarch pudding made of half milk 
and half fruit juice, which will contain 
nearly sufficient sugar. Add a little 
more sugar if necessary, and while still 
warm pour over the fruit and allow to 
set. When cold, turn out and serve. 


COMING!!! 


Another Big Story 
By Y. Andrew Roberson, In the March Issue 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 
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Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have 2 
can in your pantry. 
Some . manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 
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We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 


Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 


that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


PHSSSSOSTS 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 


pliable. 
Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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; 3] PIN MONEY HINTS 
? $ AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
: THE BEST COMB ; Conducted by HELEN MARTIN t 
+ When Sprinkling Clothes. To Remove Mildew. 8} 
$ Your MONEY CAN BUY 3 ” the clothes are sprinkled with hot Take any common soap, the size of 3 
* 3 water, they will iron more easily course will vary accoru:ng to the area 0) 
; lg 3 and have a smoother finish than when of the material affected. Cut the soap be 
z @j| sprinkled with cold water. The hot in small pieces, add a litte water to 
: 3 water will spread through the garment it, and put on top of stove until dis- di 
* @j| much more quick!y than cold and will solved. When about the consistency _ 
$ A large brass comb, wooden */thus save time because the garment of cream take from the fire. Stir in Ww 
+ handle, polished steel ferrules, will be ready for ironing much sooner. common salt and cover the mildewed 
z will hold heat longer than any —M. V. T., Richmond, Va. fabric with the mixture. If one appli- th 
: comb now sold. A Nut Hint. cation does a —. = will be he 
+ . Almost any kind of nuts will be im- sure to do the work. After applying 
3 With metal holder____..$1.25 proved if aaa in hot water before the mixture expose to the sun for some = 
te Same comb, small size... cracking. Cover with hot water and hours and then wash off.—H. F. G., 
3 Ah @| let them stand for an hour before they Waterbury, Conn. f 
+ eavy are cracked. The meats will be more For Th * 
$ metal ; easily removed and they will be im- Wh - we ae — het - 
: te en working a pattern in croche co 
+ Puller, : proved in Saver.—V. L. D., Miami, Fla. yyich requires a chain on which to th 
> Handsomely ? Removing Rust From Steel. work, make the chain first, and then co 
+ finished ¢| Remove rust from steel by covering whip it to a piece of muslin. This is a | 
. : $| it with sweet oil for a day, then rub great help, as one can work much fast- co 
: Unusual $y] it with a lump of fresh lime and polish er and more easily. After starting the Ne 
> value. in the ordinary way.—I. J. C., Evans- work it can be ripped from the muslin. tel 
+ . : ville, Ind. —F. G. W., Richmond, Ky. ter 
+ Price . 
+ 3 Spots on Furniture. To Clean an Oil Mop. ab 
° Winona Hair o White spots on highly polished sur- : fick tos 
3 > faces of furniture may be removed suc- These mops lose their efficiency ' 
> Emporium cessfully by rubbing them with a soft when they neepmee too dirty and caked wh 
¢ #| cloth and a bit of essence of pepper- With dust. They may be washed in ag 
3 5011 S. Wa 3 mint, Rub vigorously—W. M. G., Strong hot suds, but this can be done sil, 
« bash Ave. > . > better if the ron is first washed in 
+ Memphis, Tenn, z x ; ful 
3 . * Disinfect Y Sink gasoline, or kerosine. Either of these 
« Chicago, Ill. * — will cut the grease. Old gasoline which 
* 3 The kitchen sink should be disinfect- has been previously used for cleaning mm 
3 #|ed frequently, this is especially true ;, good for this purpose. After the i 
3 : when it shows signs of Sees ee. Pour mop is well washed in gasoline, let it * 
seseeoesesesenreseeorereseseseeeeeceeseaeeeseseeeseeeees | into the sink a gallon of boiling water dry, then wash in suds. Then when 7 
mixed with two tablespoons of soda thoroughly dry, oil it again and it is as pre 
and tablespoonful of ammonia. This good as ever. The best way to apply ih. 
will sweeten the sink in a very short 4), oil is to pour a little in the tin box ing 
Vy HEN DREAMS COME TRUE time.—I. B “<t = oe Ky. the mop comes in, and put the mop with = 
‘ aes or the Traveler. the strings down into the can and let 
Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- A splendid case for a raveler is made it es a few days to evenly ab- 
ation of youth and beauty. in the following manner: Use dark sorb the oil.—R. H. F., Oakland, Ky. 
You can make this dream come tru using blue or green denim and make a slip ; q 
se ° ° ” oo the saze of the cushhion, using snaps To Remove Pencil Marks. gu: 
Hygienic P eroxide Vanishing Cream to fasten the open end together. Muke So often we buy “bargain” gifts, that : 
a product of a rare order a good — — 7 o . sag ~ — —_ - —_ —— ial 
‘ar . . carry it. e handles shou e of ‘but we do not wis eave the penci 
» Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. the ca material and on each side marks in them. To wash them makes Go) 
Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- of the opening. Many small articles alcohol it will readily dissolve and come poi 
ter shaving. Manufactured by :— may be stuffed inside of the cushion off—F.C. E., Detroit, Mich. Wi 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. case, such as towels, handkerchiefs, and To Clean Jewelry cell 
- other things that are unbreakable, and : ‘cl be lect 
Chicago, Ill. thus be kept all together as well as Gas ont ee arte oe er 
; — oo 8 ; cleaned effectively with a good castile Pre 
out of sight. The handles make it easy soap, a box of sawdust and on old = 
to carry.—A Traveler. tooth brush. Take a bowl of warm 
WLOEEUULLUCCLUCOUUESUORUDOEEOUSOSUCEEUOUUOEROOEOCEOOUGUOOEUOOEOOUREOCEUOOEEUOEEOUGEOOEEUOEEUEEDOEEUOUEOOCO BSE A Good Comfortable. water, and wash carefully with the of 
= ° =| A splendid comfortable can be made brush and soap, rinse in clear, cold - 
= D Y i ik 9 =|from two old blankets and a little tis- water and lay in the box of sawdust and oe 
= 0 ou e 0 e mes @ =|sue paper. Take the old blankets and shake until dry. Rings containing 78 
= EI baste them togetaher, putting a layer gems should be removed whenever the 
= =]of tissue paper between them. Cover hands are washed with soap and water, the 
= THEN TRY =|with inexpensive silkoline or some for common soap tends to impair their S101 
= 7 = other light, soft material and tie all lustre. If you wish to clean gold or den 
= OUR PERFUM ES =| over with wool or cotton. Turn in the silver filigree work, or a chain, mix a if 
= =|edges and stitch. The paper keeps out bit of whiting with the castile soap die 
= AND =|the wind, and at the same time there and brush well, rinse with cola water, We 
= e ; =| is little weight to the finished comfor- and dry in the sawdust.—A. T, D., Al- Mot 
= TOILET WATERS =| table—M. W. C., Orangeburg, S. C. buquerque, N, M. Col 
= = WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 
= If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors = T 
= use come of these: = RS. MARY B. TALBERT, Presi- The members of the Daisy Chain = 
= LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. = dent of the National Association Circle of New York have given a num- a 
= HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. =| of Colored Women, has appointed Miss _ per of entertainments for the wounded po 
= DIANANIS—Something new and original. =| Hallie Q. Brown to represent the wo- soldiers who have returned from a 
= LE TREFLE—The true odor of a clover blossom. =| men of our race at the Peace Confer- France, The women connected with the gue 
= VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 3] ©"°° , Motor Corps have also taken it upon} wap, 
= odors. = a * sige ee of aon themselves to take the wounded men “er 
= : =| ville, Tenn., has planned a protes . : 
= we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. =| against the’ treatment accorded the a there out as much as a 
: ee . S| farm of a parade to be held in Nash. _ The Crispus Attucks Auxiliary of the] mor 
= The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. | vite. petition for relief will be Red Cross in Omaha, Neb. have knit-] Mai 
= DEPT. H. C.. CHICAGO =| handed to the incoming Governor and ted nearly four hundred pieces for the thro 
= 5 = the new Legislature, Upper and Lower soldiers and their families since their case 
QUUGURGEGGEESURGERGEEOREOUGSEARDEERERGEECERGUDEREEERS CR EDERCERCR EEE RGLETERERERER ECT ECE EEE REET EEE EEE EEEEEEEEIL | Houses. organization eighteen months ago. & 
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THE PEOPLE'S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 


the readeers on current topics that are of interest to the race. 


As but limited 


space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





What Will the Future Bring? 

Hon. ‘Moorfield Storey, President of 
the N. A. A. C. P., hit the nail on the 
head in Boston, Mass., recently, when 
he painted the future Negro with much 
fervor: 

“With the return of the Colored man 
from the front and a determination on 
the part of a certain element in this 
country to put him back in his place 
there will be another Civil War in this 
country unless conditions are remedied. 

“All the strength in this country 
could not stop such an uprising. The 
Negro population today is about one- 
tenth of the total population; that that 
tenth with proper spirit could bring 
about a worse uprising than the rest 
together could prevent. 

“It is the bounden duty of every 
white man in America to speak out 
against this great evil, and if you are 
silent you are acquiescent to the law- 
fulness. 

“White men fought the Civil Waz be- 
cause it was impossible to keep four 

illion Negroes in slavery, and now it 

3 just as impossible to keep twelve 
million of them in subjection and op- 
pression.” 

The present administration at Wash- 
ington is largely responsible for the 
spread of mob violence and race indig- 
nation, declared the speaker, 


Step Down, Moton! 


Boston Chronicle is also dis- 
It laments: 


The 
gusted. 


“If the Negro is apt to get out of the 
rut of participating in the affairs of 
Government through Presidential ap- 
pointment or executive favor, President 
Wilson has certainly given him an ex- 
cellent opportunity to begin; for in se- 
lecting Major ‘Moton to succeed Book- 
er T. Washington as race leader, the 
President nips the Tuskegee tradition 
im incipiency. Mr. Moton is as much 
of a successor to Booker T. Washing- 
ton as Andrew Johnson was to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In fact, the comparison 
is proverbially odious. 

“Major (Moton’s trip to France as 
the President’s ‘special Negro Mis- 
sion,’ is, of course, his and the Presi- 
dent’s business. But we believe that 
if the French people treat Negro sol- 
diers as equals that is their business. 
We certainly hate to think of Major 
Moton in a position of giving advice to 
Colored troops.” 


White Press Speaks 


The Rochester, N. Y., Democrat 
(white) says in a recent editorial: 


‘“Southern politicians, whose stock in 


trade is keeping race prejudice alive, 
ought to feel the sting of conscience 
when they read the record of the Ne- 
gro race in the ‘South in the great 
war.” 

“This record,” the Democrat goes on 
to say, “is that the race played its 
part in the actual fighting—but it did 
more than that. An important role in 
maintaining order and tranquility at 
home was thrust upon it unexpectedly 
through the folly of German propa- 
gandists.” 


Another White Paper (of Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) Wakes Up. 


“There has been considerable flap- 
doodle given out recently by officers of 
the national administration in praise 
of the work of Negro soldiers in the 
war, but it is observed that there is no 
indication, however, that the Negro’s 
wilingness to die for Democracy is to 
result in his being allowed to share its 
blessing. Indeed, the doors of citizen- 
ship in the Southern states are closed 
as tightly against him today as they 
were sixty years ago, and it goes with- 
out saying that they will continue 
closed. Not only this, but the lynch- 
ing evil, with the Negro as the usua! 
victim, continues to increase.” 

It continues: “The whole purport of 
the statement is that the South, far 
from being grateful to the Negro for 
his devotion in the war, are even more 
determined than ever to keep him not 
only an underling, but a terrorized and 
debased underling.” 


That Lynching Question. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 20, 1919. 
Dear Editors: 

Will you print this? 

The humble opinion of one who has 
studied conditions throughout the 
country, first hand, is that the answer 
to the lynching question is to be found 
in an educational program which rec- 
ognizes that the Negro American has 
the same capacity for development, 
mental and moral, that other human 
beings have, of whatever race or color. 
Once the capabilities of the Negro 
American are generally recognized, it 
will be easy for other Americans to re- 
spect his inherent rights. When he is 
respected as a man, neither more or less 
than other men, then will the lynching 
of Negro Americans cease, just as the 
lynching of Jews, Croats, Poles, and 
other proscribed peoples the world 
over, is ceasing. 

Yours truly, 

Harold Gaines.” 


“Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim, 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwelis in black and white the same.” 
James A. Atkins. 


Lazy Mail Clerks. 


Monroe, Georgia, 


Feb. 2, 1919. 
To the Editor of The Half-Century 
Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 


Your excellent periodical ushers in a 
new era in your struggle for the Col- 
ored neople in America. Here in our 
town things go from bad to worse. 
Long-haired, ignorant postal clerks are 
too lazy to get off their stools and 
give us our mail. Often times it is 
three weeks before we receive our mail, 
scme of which has been mailed in a 
town in our own state. 

The matter disgusted me recently be- 
yond forbearance when a sister of mine 
in Atlanta sometime a Special Delivery 
notifying me of her serious illness. I 
happened to go up to Atlanta a week 
later and she was shocked to know that 


(Continued on page 18) 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 
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As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of. Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to seme delay 
in delivery. We are making every effort to get your copy to you on time, but 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allowances 
for unforeseen delays, We thank you. 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL also clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 
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Manufactured by 
The 
Overton - Hygienic 


Mfg. Co. 
Chicaggp, Ill. 
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Write for Terms to Agents 
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Dy (Kengo! onry ‘couple ee 
Goys more! 


WERE HE A BEE, THE REST OF THE BEES WOULD 
STING HIM TO DEATH. 


NO LAZINESS GOES IN THE BEE KINGDOM. 


BOYS SHOULD AVOID ANY BOY WHO LOOKS FOR FUN 
ALL THE TIME. 


ALL PLAY AND NO WORK IS SHUNNED BY THE 
WISEST OF BOYS. 


GRASP THE IDEA? 


BOYS GAIN EXPERIENCE VALUABLE IN LATER LIFE 
AND MAKE MUCH MONEY BY SELLING HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINES ON SATURDAYS AND DUR- 
ING VACATIONS. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 
THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Gentlemen: 
You may enter my subscription for 


which find enclosed $......000... 


years, for 
(One dollar for one year, two 


dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 


SOCOSOSSOESOESESSOSOSOOSOOCOOCSOSSOSOOSOOCOSOOCOOCOCOOC® os of fs findings. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


Some Sword. 

A party of tourists were examinfng 
the curios in a little shop on a back 
street in a certain European city. The 
aged dealer, desirous of making a sale, 
picked up an ancient looking sword and 
said: 

“You see, my friends, this most won- 
derful sword; this is the sword that 
Balaam killed the ass with.” 

“But,” objected one, “Balaam didn’t 
kill the ass; he only wished for a 
sword that he might kill her.” 

“Well,” said the dealer, “this is the 
one he wished for.” 


Willic! Bring Me My Adding Machine! 

“What makes you so late with the 
milk these mornings ” asked Mrs. 
Jones. 

“Well, you see, ma’am,” answered the 
milkman, “the law doesn’t allow us 
more than 25,000,000 bacteria to the 
gallon, an’ you wouldn’t believe how 
long it takes to count the pesky little 
varmints.” 


Get it? 
They were discussing that jooke 
about getting down off an elephant. 
“How do you get down?” asked the 


| first man for the fourth or fifth tinae. 


“You climb down.” 

“Wrong!” 

“You grease his sides and 
down.” 

“Wrong!” 

“You take a ladder and get down.” 

“Wrong!” 

“Well, you take the trunk line down.” 

“Wrong! You dont get down off an 
elephant, you get it off a goose.” 


slide 


Cheaper Than Ice Cream. 

Down in the Ghetto in New York 
during the very hot spell last August, 
a father and son went for a stroll to- 
gether. As they passed a vender of 
ice cream the boy turned to his father 
and said lovingly: 

“I wish you would buy me some ice 
cream, fader, I do feel so varm.” 

His father gazed at him for a few 
seconds in mild surprise, and then ex- 
claimed: 

“No, no, Ikey, my poy; but I'll tell 
vou vot I’ll do. I'll tell you some ghost 
stories vot’ll make your blood run 
cold.” 


A Bit Hazy. 

A certain British soldier’s letter runs 
thus: 

“T am sorry I cannot tell you where 
I am, because I am not allowed to say. 
But I venture to state that I am not 
where I was, but where I was before I 
left to go where I have just come from.” 


Wise Bird. 

“Joey, what do you suppose makes 
this hen persist in laying in the coal 
yard?” 

“Oh, father, I suppose she has seen 
the sign un that says, ‘Now is the time 
to lay im your coal.’ ” 


PEOPLE’S FORUM 


When I got back home I went to the 
post-office and explained the situation 
to the postmaster. He assured me he 
would look into the matter and let 
Two days 


No Escape. 

The evangelist was entreating his 
hearers to flee from the wrath to come. 
“T warn you,” he said, “there will be 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

At this point an old lady in the gal- 
lery stood up. 

“Sir,” she interrupted, “I have no 
teeth.” 

“Madam,” said the evangelist sternly, 
“teeth will be provided.” 


Got There Just the Same. 

American troops in France received 
a more careful and prolonged training 
than could possibly be given most of 
the regiments hurriedly raised during 
the Civil War. General Pershing tells 
the story of a volunteer battalion of 
rough backwoodsmen that once joined 
General Grant. He admired their fine 
physique, but distrusted the capacity 
of their uncouth commander to handle 
troops promptly and efficiently in the 
field, so he said: 

“Colonel, I want to see your men at 
work; call them to attention, and order 
them to march with shouldered arms in 
close column to the left flank.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
colenel yelled to his fellow ruffians: 
“Boys, look wild thar! Make ready to 
chicken and go left endways! Tote 
your guns! Git!” 

The maneuver proved a brilliant suc- 
cess, and the self-elected colonel was 
forthwith officially commissioned. 


You Bet She Would. 

“Why, little boy, what would your 
mother say if she could hear you swear 
like that?” asked the passerby vir- 
tuously of the small boy that was 
swearing lustily at the balky horse 
who refused to move, 

“She’d be tickled to death if she could 
hear it,” answered the bad little boy. 

“Why, why—how could she be?” 
asked the shocked lady. 

“Well,” replied the bad little boy, 
“vou see she’s deaf, and she’d be glad 
to hear anything.” 


It Wasn’t Fair. 
“Look, Jim, I weigh three pounds 
more than you do.” 
“Aw, you’re cheatin’! You’ve got 
your hands in your pockets.” 


A Rare Thing. 


I’ve seen a lot of funny sights, 
But none so strange as this; 

A final scene upon the screen, 
Where lovers fail to kiss. 


Luck. 


“Say, Bill Jones is a lucky fellow,” 
said Bob. “He leaned over to pick a 
four leafed clover and lost his foun- 
tain pen.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything lucky 
about. that.” 

“You would if you knew anything 
about Bill Jones’ fountain pen.” 


(Continued from page 17) 


later I received the Special Delivery. 
Wouldn’t this try the patience of 
Job? 
A hurt reader, 
Joe Gaines. 
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